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ALMOST ninety years ago Henry William Herbert protested 

against a tendency among the horse breeders and the agri- 
cultural writers of his day to study elaborate treatises on Shires, 
hackneys, Suffolk Punches, Cleveland Bays, and other English 
horses, all then found in North America only in the form of 
individual importations, and to neglect to investigate the really 
serviceable local breeds they were acquainted with, such as the 
Conestoga and the French-Canadian.! His remark went un- 
heeded. Attention was shortly diverted to a considerable degree 
from the British horses, but it came to be concentrated on the 
Hambletonians, the Morgans, the Pilots, and other families of 
American trotters. The definitive history of the Conestoga horse 
is yet to be written, and so little has been published with reference 
to the old French-Canadian horse that even those who in recent 
years have tried to revive the breed have had to depend almost 
wholly on tradition for their knowledge of it. The old French- 
Canadian horse does not deserve this oblivion. A century ago it 
was well known not only in Lower Canada, but in the Acadian 
settlements in the Maritime Provinces, in Upper Canada, in 
Michigan, in Illinois, in New York, and in New England, and in 
every one of these regions it was for the most part well thought of. 
It was the misfortune of the old French-Canadian horse that the 
consequence of this popularity was not that the breed was 
strengthened and perpetuated, but that as an outcome of crossing 
with inferior animals for the sake of improving the common stock 
it practically lost its separate identity. 

The old French-Canadian horse was not a breed developed in 
the New World, but traced its ancestry back to the foundation 


‘Henry W. Herbert, Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship of the United States 
and British Provinces of North America (2 vols., New York, 1857), I, 6. 
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stock brought to Acadia and New France in the seventeenth 
century. The first horses from France were imported into Acadia 
in 1610, when the colony at Port Royal was revived by Poutrin- 
court. The Jesuits brought in more in 1613. All of these horses, 
or, at least, all that could be caught, were carried off in 1616 by 
Samuel Argall’s marauding expedition from Virginia.? This dis- 
aster was of only temporary significance, however, for incoming 
colonists had horses which shortly replaced the animals thus lost. 
From the early seventeenth century, accordingly, there were 
always horses in Acadia, but never very many, owing to the fact 
that the French settlers were not numerous, and were in any case 
invariably more interested in the fisheries than in agriculture. As 
the marsh-land farming carried on along the Bay of Fundy did 
not require the use of horses, the one or two owned by each family 
were kept primarily for riding. This condition still prevailed 
among the Acadian peasants a couple of generations after the 
Peace of Utrecht made their settlements British.? The only part 
of the future Maritime Provinces where horses of French origin 
ever became relatively numerous was Prince Edward Island, 
where, after the Peace of Paris of 1763, they are said to have run 
in practically a feral state.‘ On the whole, therefore, Acadia 
contributed little in comparison with the St. Lawrence Valley to 
the development of the old French-Canadian horse. 

The effective introduction of French horses into New France 
dates from 1665, for the single horse imported in 1647 as a gift 
of the Compagnie des Habitants to Governor de Montmagny 
either died or was taken away from Quebec within a year or two 
of its arrival. In 1665 Louis XIV sent two stallions and twenty 
mares from the royal stables to the colony, but eight of the mares 
perished during the voyage. The King sent additional shipments 
in 1667 and 1670, that of 1667 comprising fourteen or fifteen 
horses, and that of 1670 a stallion and eleven mares. Thereafter 
the King sent no more horses, as the Intendant Talon considered 
that there were now enough in the colony to furnish a dependable 
supply of colts to all who were in need of them. The horses re- 
mained the property of the King for three years, but they were 

2Pierre Biard, ‘‘Relation of New France” (The Jesuit Relations and Allied Doou- 
ments; Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791, 
edited by R. G. Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901, III, 261, 263, IV, 53, 55); 
R. M. Saunders, “The First Introduction of European Plants and Animals into Canada” 
(Canadian Historical Review, XVI, 1935, 392). 

%John Robinson and Thomas Rispin, A Journey through Nova-Scotia, Containing a 


Particular Account of the Country and Its Inhabitants (York, e 1774), 23. 
‘John McGregor, British America (2 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1832), I, 323. 


‘The above cut is a portrait, drawn from a photograph in the possession of Mr. 
Wm. T. Porter [publisher of The Spirit of the Times|, by Mr. Fitzgibbons, of the cele- 
brated Canadian trotting stallion St. Lawrence, taken at the St. Louis Agricultural 
Fair, in the fall of 1856."" Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, \\, 63. 
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let out to the i ading farmers for an annual rental per horse of 
100 livres or of one foal. At the end of the three years, the horses 
and any colts not turned over to the intendant in rental became 
the property of the farmers. The colts that came into the pos- 
session of the intendant were reared at government expense till 
they were three years old, when they were parcelled out to the 
farmers on the same terms as the original horses from France. So 
successful was the horse-breeding programme that in 1679 there 
were 145 horses in the colony, in 1688, 218, and in 1698, 684.5 

The horses from the royal stud, with probably a few others 
imported by the seigneurs during later years at their own expense, 
formed the basis of the French-Canadian horse of the Old Régime. 
Whether imported under royal or private auspices, they came 
from Normandy and Brittany, then two of the most renowned 
horse-breeding provinces of France. The Breton horse of that 
time, though small, was noted for its soundness and vigour. The 
Norman horse closely resembled the Breton, except that it gave 
more evidence of an infusion of oriental blood.* This strain came 
from Andalusian sires brought into Normandy and The Perche for 
breeding purposes, some direct from Spain and others—between 
the latter part of the sixteenth century and the end of the War of 
the Spanish Succession—from the Spanish Netherlands.’ There 
can be little doubt that the hardiness, the bottom, and the pre- 
potency of the old French-Canadian horse were traceable to this 
Andalusion inheritance.® 

There was in any case no single settled type of either the 
Norman or the Breton breed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but rather several types of each, which were bred with 
one another in their home provinces to bring out the features 
popular at the moment. Among the horses brought from France 
there were accordingly some which were distinctively draft horses, 
and which as a consequence probably contributed to the develop- 
ment of the heavy working-horses reared in Kamouraska and other 

‘Saunders, “The First Introduction of European Plants and Animals,” 402-3; 
Jesuit Relations, L, 215; J. C. Chapais, ‘Three Centuries of Agriculture” (Canada and 
Its Provinces, a History of the Canadian People and Their Institutions, edited by Adam 
Shortt and A. G. Doughty, 23 vols., Toronto, 1914-17, XVI, 513-14; J. G. Rutherford, 
“The French Canadian Horse” (Report of the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization, 1909, Ottawa, 1909, 62). 

J. Perrault, Compte-rendu des travaux de la Chambre d’ Agriculture du Bas-Canada, 
année 1859 (Montreal, 1859), xxxii-xxxiv. 

7Farmer's Cabinet, Philadelphia, VI, 1841-2, 282, Letter of Edward Harris, Moores- 
town, N.J., March 30, 1842; ‘The Norman Horse” (Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh, XII, 1841-2, 221). 


_ *Rutherford, “The French Canadian Horse,” 62; William Youatt, The Horse 
(edited by J. S. Skinner, Philadelphia, c. 1842), 54. 
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parts of the St. Lawrence Valley below Quebec at the close of the 
eighteenth century.® Others were just as distinctively trotters, a 
kind of horse for which France had enjoyed a reputation for 
generations.’® Still others were pacers, in spite of-the assertion 
sometimes made" that the pacers found in Lower Canada in the 
nineteenth century owed their origin wholly to the Narragansett 
Pacers imported into the province and crossed on the native stock. 

George Barnard of Sherbrooke was a horse dealer, a horse 
breeder, and perhaps the outstanding authority of the mid- 
nineteenth century on the old French-Canadian horse. His 
opinion that the pacing blood of the seigneuries was to be traced 
back to Normandy” must therefore be treated with respect, 
though he gave no specific authority for it. Fortunately there is 
evidence to substantiate his idea that pacers were once numerous 
enough in that section of Old France. ‘The roussin,’’ we read, 
‘“‘was formerly trained to move in an amble, and with a high step 
and rounded knee by means of cords and shackles, which were 
applied, like the double fetters of a sheep, from the fore to the 
hind legs, and caused the peculiar movement desired.’’* It is 
probable that the Norman pacers gradually disappeared during 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in consequence of 
the construction of all-weather roads, just as did the English 
pacers. It is likewise probable, as was the case in England, that 
at the time pacers were losing their popularity at home, they 
were in greatest demand for export to the colonies, where the lack 
of carriage roads of course put a premium on their particular 
qualities. In this connexion it is surely not without significance 
that in 1774 two travellers in Nova Scotia observed of the 
horses kept by the Acadian settlers (who still had little contact 
with New Englanders, from whom Narragansett Pacers might 
have been obtained) that ‘‘they all naturally pace.” While the 
pacing propensity was probably developed indigenously within 

°The Spirit of the Times, New York, XVI, 1846-7, 499; Patrick Campbell, Travels 
in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 1791 and 1792 (edited by 
H. H. Langton, Toronto, 1937), 113-14; John Lambert, Travels through Lower Canada, 


and the United States of North America, in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808 (3 vols., 
London, 1810), I, 142. 


1Alvin H. Sanders and Wayne Dinsmore, A History of the Percheron Horse (Chicago, 
1917), 108. 

uF.g. in L. H. Bailey, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture (4 vols., New York, 
1907-9), III, 476. 

Spirit of the Times, XII, 1842-3, 10. 

13*The Norman Horse,” 221. 

“Wallace Smith, “The Family Tree of the Narragansett Pacer’ (The Western 
Horseman, Reno, Nevada, Jan.-Feb., 1942, 29, 58). 
4Robinson and Rispin, A Journey through Nova-Scotia, 23. 
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Normandy, just as it was elsewhere, it may well have been fortified 
there by transmission from some of the sires imported from Spain 
and the Spanish Netherlands. It is quite probable, indeed, though 
not yet proved, that the pacers of French Canada in the nineteenth 
century shared the Andalusian ancestry of the pacers of Sardinia 
(a Spanish possession till 1720), Colombia, and Peru.'® 

The wide variations within the old French-Canadian breed, 
even before the British Conquest, when there was no intermixture 
whatever with foreign horses, are to be accounted for in large part 
by the breeding practices of the habitants. Like the peasants 
of Old France, they eschewed inbreeding, and like them too, they 
seldom gelded their horses.!’?_ British observers were certain that 
promiscuity in breeding inevitably resulted, and that this steadily 
deteriorated the stock. This judgment is not necessarily sound. 
The breed developed its characteristic merits throughout its 
relatively long history in spite of the practice. This was probably 
because, as was pointed out in defence of the lack of gelding in 
France, the farmer would breed from the best horse available, and 
if all the males were stallions, he would be able to choose from 
those which, as working-horses, had given the most evidence of 
docility, soundness, and vigour.'!* The habitants were satisfied to 
obtain a fair average stock, without worrying very much over the 
production of superior horses or over the perpetuation in later 
generations of the individual qualities of such superior horses as 
they had.!* 

According to those who made a study of the old French- 
Canadian horse, the pure breed as it existed in 1850 was scarcely 
altered from its prototype of a hundred years before. Indeed, in 
spite of more than a century of separate breeding, it still resembled 


For the pacers of these regions, see Warre Tyndale, The Island of Sardinia 
(London, 1849), I, 200, quoted in James F. W. Johnston, Notes on North America, 
Agricultural, Economical and Social (2 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1851), I, 19; 
H. R. Lemly, ‘Santa Fe de Bogota” (Harper's New Monthly Magazine, New York, 
LXXI, 1885, 55); and J. J. von Tschudi, Travels in Peru, during the Years 1838-1842, 
on the Coast, tn the Sierra, across the Cordilleras and the Andes, into the Primeval Forests 
(2nd ed., New York, 1849), 100-1. 

Joseph Bouchette, A Topographical Dictionary of the Province of Lower Canada 
(London, 1832), ‘‘Beauharnois”’; William Evans, A Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Agriculture, Adapted to the Cultivation of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture in Canada (Montreal, 1835), 119; L’Agriculteur, Montreal, XI, 1858-9, 157. 

18W. C. Spooner (ed.), Youatt on the Structure and Diseases of the Horse, with Their 
Remedies (New York and Auburn, 1857), 32-3, Letter of Edward Harris, April 6, 1850. 

“This rough-and-ready breeding was likewise characteristic of the Clydesdale- 
producing section of Scotland till the eighteen-forties, and there too it was by no means 
as deleterious as a pedigree-conscious generation might assume it would be. Low, 
Illustrations of the Domestic Animals of the British Isles, quoted in The Cultivator, 
Albany, N.Y., IX, 1842, 108. 
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Harris of Moorestown, N.J., the importer of the first Percherons 
brought to the United States, when casting about for a way to 
describe the diligence type of Percheron, stated that ‘‘those who 
are acquainted with the thorough-bred Canadian horse, will see 
in him a perfect model, on a small scale, of-the PERCHERON 
horse.’’?° Another individual, identified only as ‘‘a very intelligent 
gentleman residing in the State of New York,”’ remembered that 
‘“‘when I was in Quebec, in 1852, I saw a very fine light or dappled 
grey stallion, much in the style of Mr. Dunham’s Success... 
except he was finer in his points. He was about 14 hands high, 
possibly not over 134 hands—a real beauty, with fine action, &c. 
In Paris, in 1867, I saw the exact counterpart of this stallion.’ 
Edward A. Barnard, Director of Agriculture for the Province of 
Quebec, writing in the early eighteen-eighties, was of the same 
opinion as Harris and the New Yorker. ‘‘We know, from ex- 
perience in France, that they [the small Percherons] are as good a 
breed as can be found of their size, and they resemble the French- 
Canadian horse more closely than any other breed in the world.” 

Though there were considerable variations within the pure 
French-Canadian breed of horses, these did not prevent all 
members of it from having such a clearly impressed general 
character that there was no disagreement among observers as to 
what the typical French-Canadian horse of mid-nineteenth 
century was like. Perhaps the best description is that written 
by Henry W. Herbert: 

The Canadian is generally low-sized, rarely exceeding fifteen hands, and 
oftener falling short of it.... 

His characteristics are a broad, open forehead; ears somewhat wide apart, 
and not infrequently a basin face; the latter, perhaps, a trace of the far remote 
Spanish blood, said to exist in his veins... . 

His crest is lofty, and his demeanor proud and courageous. His breast is full 
and broad; his shoulder strong, though somewhat inclined to be heavy; his back 
broad, and his croup round, fleshy and muscular. His ribs are not, however, so 
much arched, nor are they so well closed up, as his general shape and build would 
lead one to expect. His legs and feet are admirable; the bone large and flat, and 
the sinews big, and nervous as steel springs. His feet seem almost unconscious of 
~ 89Spooner, ¥ ouatt on the Structure and Diseases of the Horse, 32, Letter of April 6, 


The National Live Stock Journal, Chicago, VII, 1876, 387. 

"The Illustrated Journal of Agriculture, Montreal, IV, 1882-3, 29. Cf. also: ‘The 
French ‘Kanuck’ [is] one of the very best breeds of horses which we have. It resembles 
the Percheron in form, and in many of its characteristics, and no doubt may claim close 
consanguinity” (M. C. Weld, The Percheron Horse in America, New York, 1886, 11). 

*Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, 11, 63-5. This should be 
compared with George Barnard’s description in Cultivator, IX, 1842, 33. 
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disease.“ His fetlocks are shaggy, his mane voluminous and massive, not seldom, 
if untrained, falling on both sides of his neck, and his tail abundant, both having a 
peculiar crimpled wave, if I may so express myself, the like of which I never saw 
in any horse which had not some strain of this blood. 

He cannot be called a speedy horse in his pure state; but he is emphatically a 
quick one, an indefatigable undaunted traveller, with the greatest endurance, day 
in and day out, allowing him to go at his own pace, say from six to eight miles the 
hour, with a horse’s load behind him, of any animal I have ever driven. He is 
extremely hardy, will thrive on any thing, or almost on nothing; is docile, though 
high-spirited, remarkably sure-footed on the worst ground, and has fine, high 
action, bending his knee roundly and setting his foot squarely on the ground. 

As a farm-horse and ordinary farmer’s roadster, there is no honester or better 
animal; and, as one to cross with other breeds, whether upward by the mares to 
thoroughbred stallions, or downward by the stallions to common country mares 
of other breeds, he has hardly an equal. 

... He is said, although small himself in stature, to have the unusual quality 
of breeding up in size with larger and loftier mares than himself, and to give the 
foals his own vigor, pluck and iron constitution, with the frame and general aspect 
of their dams.” 

This, by the way, appears to be characteristic of the Barb blood above all 
others, and is a strong corroboration of the legend, which attributes to him an 
early Andalusian strain. 


To this description it is necessary to add only the information 
that the old French-Canadian horse was of no established colour, 
though he was ordinarily either bay or black—most often the 
latter—and that his weight ranged from 900 to 1,100 pounds.?’ 
As a general-purpose horse, useful both on the winter roads of 
Lower Canada and in light farm work, he was unsurpassed. 
William Evans was right when he remarked that the habitants 
would “‘never possess a better or more suitable breed of horses 
for this country than the real Canadian of good size.’’?® 

The French-Canadian horses were, as Herbert mentions, noted 
for being extremely hardy. They had to be hardy, for otherwise 
they could not have survived the abuse to which they were 
universally subjected by the habitants, who derived this deplor- 


*Cf.: “In this country, [French-] Canadian horses particularly, are not subject to 
that most unsightly and stubborn disease, grease, or runnings from cracks in the heels, 
so exceedingly troublesome in many horses in the British Isles’ (Evans, Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, 248). 

*Cf.: “It is remarkable that this breed was and is now known by many striking 
peculiarities, common to nearly every individual. They have a full, heavy, wavy mane 
and tail” (The Dollar Farmer, Louisville, IV, 1845-6, 55, Letter of G. W. Weissinger, 
publisher of the Louisville Journal, from Montpelier, Vt., September 8, 1845). 

*Cf. Youatt, The Horse, 54, and below. 

. .™Rutherford, ‘The French Canadian Horse,” 61. A Lewis County, N.Y., farmer 
in 1864 gave the range of weight as being between 800 and 1,000 pounds. The Country 
Gentleman, Albany, N.Y., XXII, 1863-4, 252. 

8A gricultural Journal and Transactions of the Lower Canada Agricultural Society, 

Montreal, I, 1848, 307. 
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able tendency from their Norman forbears.2* In summer, when 
the horses were little used, they ran in the woods, and were tor- 
mented by the flies, against which they were defenceless, owing 
to the fact that, in accordance with traditional French practice, 
their tails were docked. In winter their condition was much 
worse. The colts were usually given no shelter at all, and the 
working-horses frequently nothing except a rough shanty through 
which the winds blew till the interstices between the logs were 
filled with drifted snow.*® The habitants cured no hay for their 
cattle and sheep, and so little for their horses that they too in 
many cases were wintered mostly or entirely on straw. Moreover, 
the horses seldom got enough grain. William Evans calculated 
that in the early eighteen-thirties the amount of oats grown in 
Lower Canada was no more than a quarter of that needed by the 
horses of the province if they were to be adequately nourished.* 
So far did this famishing of the horses go that in parts of Lower 
Canada, between Three Rivers and Quebec for example, they were 
sometimes reduced to eating frozen fish!**? When the habitants 
took to the road with their horses, they thought nothing of driving 
them as fast as they would go for a dozen miles or more, and then 
of leaving them to stand uncovered for hours in the blizzardly 
snow. Indeed, the French Canadians were of the opinion that 
deliberate exposure was an excellent way of toughening an 
animal.** It may be pleaded in extenuation that the habitants 
were not alone in harsh treatment of livestock, for colonial New 
Englanders and New Yorkers abused their horses in very much 


29*They [the Norman horses] are treated .. . not with kindness, but with tyranny 
and cruelty from first to last.... In fine, humanity to their horses is not the character- 
istic of the Norman peasant; the whip is never out of his hand” (“The Norman Horse,” 
227-8). 

3°7’ Agriculteur, XI, 1858-9, 157; Peter Kalm, Travels into North America; Con- 
taining Its Natural History, and a Circumstantial Account of Its Plantations and Agri- 
culture (2nd ed., 1772), as translated in John Pinkerton, A General Collection of the Best 
and Most Interesting Voyages in All Parts of the World (London, 1812), XIII, 661; 
Edward A. Talbot, Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas; Including a Tour through 
Part of the United States of America, in the Year 1823 (2 vols., London, 1824), I, 176-7. 

siEvans, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, 120-1. 

Hugh Gray, Letters from Canada Written during a Residence There in the Years 
1806, 1807, and 1808 (London, 1809), 268. As the report of this particular accomplish- 
ment on the part of the horses may be greeted with cynical disbelief, it might be added 
as indirect substantiation that the cattle at Provincetown, Mass., in the eighteen-thirties 
were circumstantially described as eaters of fresh cod, and that some of those near 
Oslo, Norway, at the present time have been observed and marvelled at as consumers 
of fresh herring. Kennebec Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts, Winthrop, Me., I, 
1833, 51; New York Herald-Tribune, April 7, 1946. 

33Gray, Letters from Canada, 263; L’'Agriculteur, XI, 1858-9, 157; Isaac Weld, 
Travels through the States of North America, and the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, during the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 (4th ed., London, 1800), 278. 
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the same manner.** 

Under ordinary circumstances the horses of French Canada 
were not overworked, though mentions of this kind of mistreat- 
ment are not lacking.** There was actually little farm work of a 
taxing kind for them, because, like their Norman counterparts, 
the habitants customarily plowed with oxen, or with a combi- 
nation consisting of a span of oxen and a horse or two.** Horses 
were needed, however, for harrowing, for drawing in grain and 
wood, and for hauling salable articles to the towns. Their hauling 
they performed in a sleigh or in a clumsy two-wheeled cart. If 
the load was too heavy for one horse, two would be hitched to it, 
one before the other. This helps to explain, incidentally, the 
docking of the tails already mentioned.*” 

Early in the history of New France the intendants began to 
be concerned over the propensity of the habitants to keep more 
horses than they could use in the actual work of the farm. The 
result, so the officials thought, was the prevention of the de- 
velopment of a diversified livestock industry, for manifestly if 
there were so many horses that they consumed all the forage, it 
would be impossible for the habitants to raise cattle and sheep 
sufficient for the needs of the colony. Such being the case, the 
Intendant Raudot in 1709 issued the first of what was destined to 
be a long series of regulations designed to limit the number of 
horses. This first regulation forbade any settler in the Montreal 
district to have more than two horses (or mares) and a foal, and 
provided for the slaughter of the surplus the next year. It proved 
impossible to enforce either this ordinance or any of those which 
followed it.** In the midst of the last intercolonial war 
Montcalm, deploring the necessity of feeding his troops horse- 
meat, complained, like many of his predecessors, that it would be 
in the interests of New France to have the number of horses 


un Husbandry (London, 1775, as edited by Harry J. Carman, New York, 
, 59. 

SCf., e.g., Johnston, Notes on North America, 1, 344, 385, and Patrick Shirreff, 
A Tour through North America; Together with a Comprehensive View of the Canadas 
and United States. As Adapted for Agricultural Emigration (Edinburgh, 1835), 138. 

*Bouchette, Topographical Dictionary of Lower Canada, ‘“‘Beauharnois”’; William 
Bell, Hints to Emigrants in a Series of Letters from Upper Canada (Edinburgh, 1824), 
50. For the Norman practice, see “Sketches of Normandy” (Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, XII, 1841-2, 7). 

37Kalm, Travels into North America, 661. 
_ Saunders, “The First Introduction of European Plants and Animals,” 403-4. 
For the attitude of the officials in colony and Mother Country to this problem, see 
the documents in Harold A. Innis (ed.), Select Documents in Canadian Economic History 
1497-1783 (Toronto, 1929), 300, 355-6, 358, 358-9. 
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diminished, so that there would be enough cattle to meet local 
demands.*® 

To the intendants and the generals, the habitants seemed both 
stupid and wilful, but they had reasons satisfactory to themselves 
for keeping so many horses. It was perhaps partially a matter of 
prestige with them, but mostly it was one of convenience. They 
needed, or at any rate wanted, enough horses to enable them to 
visit their friends in the neighbouring parishes or even in the 
distant parts of the colony. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when they had as yet only a few horses, they travelled 
along the St. Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal in sleighs 
drawn by a couple of mastiffs.“° Later, every habitant had a 
cariole, a light sleigh drawn by a single horse, and usually a 
caléche, a springless two-wheeled cart. It was not unusual for a 
horse to draw a cariole over the ice as many as eighty or ninety 
miles in a single day.*? While the habitants kept their horses and 
carioles mostly for local trips to market or to the scene of one of 
the countless festivities which characterized the winter evenings 
along the St. Lawrence, they had other uses for them, as is shown 
in a vignette by George Barnard, which was as true probably of 
the mid-eighteenth century as it was of the mid-nineteenth. 


With Roman Catholics many innocent yet enlivening diversions are liberally per- 
mitted after mass on Sundays, which some of our Protestant brethren would think 
it perilled their eternal welfare to indulge in. Such are visiting, courting, and 
innocent or sober exercises and amusements generally. With this latitude to his 
conscience, and a glorious little nag to convey him from the church door on a cold 
winter’s day, when speed is gain, the Canadian engages in racing even at the close 
of divine service. The practice has gone to such [an] extent as to endanger the 
safety of persons on foot, and the law now ordains that no fast driving shall be 
permitted within a certain short distance of the sacred edifice. As many of the 
churches stand near the rivers, and the worshippers pass upon the ice,—when this 
is smooth and glare, the trials that take place in returning from service are some- 
times interesting to witness, and the mode of handicapping, when one horse is 
allowed to be more powerful or fleeter than another, by transfer of a passenger, 
perhaps a woman or child from the weaker to the stronger team, is really comical 
in a high degree. 

The Canadians drive single, that is only one horse to a sleigh; a mode which 
gives at once the most perfect control of the animal, and taxes his powers to the 


**Chapais, “Three Centuries of Agriculture,” 515. 

**Baron Lahontan, New Voyages to North-America (2 vols., London, 1703), I, 15; 
Kalm, Travels into North America, 661. Dogs were still being used in the early part of 
the nineteenth century to haul provisions to the Quebec market. William Lyon 
Mackenzie, Sketches of Canada and the United States (London, 1833), 180. 

‘1For some excellent pictures of carioles, see Lambert, Travels through Lower 
Canada, I, 174. 

“Gray, Letters from Canada, 263; Weld, Travels through the States of North America, 
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utmost.... The social disposition and simple mode of life of the Canadian peasant 
make him dote on his horse almost like the Arab, and he has little less cause in the 
excellency of the animal. Prone to indulge in contests of speed on Sundays, and 
festivals, of which his calendar affords a goodly number, Jean Baptiste is not less 
inclined to rejoice in swift riding on convenient occasions at other times.” 

To the English-speaking settlers who came into the St. Lawrence 
Valley after 1760 these activities seemed the rankest hedonism, 
and those who participated in them the very embodiment of 
shiftlessness.** 

New France furnished the horses taken to the western settle- 
ments at Detroit and in the Illinois Country. Inasmuch as the 
French population of these communities was never large, and was 
moreover engaged in the fur trade rather than in agriculture, the 
number of horses found in them during the French régime and 
the early years of the British régime was inconsiderable. There 
were, according to the census, 216 horses at Kaskaskia and 260 
at Vincennes in 1767, and 1,112 at Detroit in 1782.*° While it is 
possible that some of the horses enumerated at Vincennes were 
mustangs from the western plains rather than French Canadians,“ 
all available accounts refer to those in the other settlements 
simply as ‘‘French’”’ or “Norman” or ‘‘Canadian,’’ meaning in 
every case French-Canadian. A less rigorous climate, the existence 
of prairies, and the sparseness of the population at Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, and Detroit made it possible for the horses owned in 
these centres, unlike those kept on the farmlands around Quebec 
and Montreal, to run at large in herds winter and summer. Their 
masters branded them for identification, but otherwise paid no 
attention to them except when they needed them for farm work.*’ 

“Spirit of the Times, XII, 1842-3, 10. 

"The length of the winter, when they have little or nothing to do,” ran one 
comment of the seventeen-seventies, ‘“‘inures them to laziness. It is true that numbers 
are employed in the woods during that season in cutting timber for construction, staves 
or fuel, and drawing it out afterwards; in trucking fuel to their own houses; or such 
as are near Quebec or Montreal in carrying some thither for Sale; but the numbers of 
those so employed is inconsiderable in proportion to the numbers not employed for 
want of opportunities. These Idlers during the winter do nothing but lounge about 
smoaking their pipes, go a Scateing or Carrolling; as they have no manufactures to 
occupy them at home” (Public Archives of Canada, Dartmouth Papers, quoted in 
Innis, Select Documents in Canadian Economic History 1497-1783, 578). 5 
__ Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, The New Regime, 1765-1767 (Spring- 
field, 1916), 469; Michigan Pioneer Collections, Lansing, X, 1886, 613. 

It was stated in 1778 that the inhabitants of Vincennes had “‘a fine breed of horses 
(brought originally by the Indians from the Spanish settlements on the western side 
of the River Missisippi)’’ (Thomas Hutchins, A hr ce Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, Comprehending the Rivers Ohio, Kenhawa, 
Sioto, Cherokee, Wabash, Missisippi, &c., London, 1778, 28). 

Jesuit Relations, LX1IX, 221, Letter of Father Vivier from Illinois, November 17, 


1750; Bela Hubbard, “The Early Colonization of Detroit” (Michigan Pioneer Col- 
lections, 1, 1877, 354). 
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‘‘No care was taken of them for more than one hundred and fifty 
years,” it was stated by an early Illinois historian, ‘‘and the breed 
scarcely ever crossed.’** The breeding true to type generation 
after generation of these half-wild horses is simply explained. 
Among the feral horses of the Great Plains of those days and 
later, each herd was dominated by an old stallion who drove out 
and fought off younger rivals, and this was doubtless what 
happened in the Detroit and Illinois settlements. The only source 
of new blood, therefore, even after the advent of American pio- 
neers, came from occasional estrayed or escaped mares which 
were attracted into the herds. The French settlers at Detroit and 
in the Illinois Country seldom used their horses for plowing, as 
they were too light to tug the clumsy wooden plows then in service. 
They did, however, utilize them in the heavy ‘‘bare-legged’’ carts, 
to which they were always hitched tandem, and driven without 
reins. For the rest, they rode them for pleasure, and at least at 
Detroit, raced them on the ice in carioles.*® 

After the conquest of New France, French-Canadian horses 
found a market in the older British colonies. In 1780 the French 
traveller Chastellux met a horse dealer at Rhynbeck, N.Y., who 
was evidently one of the first to share in the trade, if not the very 
first. Before the American Revolution, this dealer had been ac- 
customed to go to Montreal in the winter, buy a considerable 
number of horses—seventy-five on one occasion—drive them 
down Lake Champlain on the ice, and ship them from New York 
to the West Indies. According to his account, which there is no 
reason to doubt, he was responsible for getting Benedict Arnold 
interested in the business, at a time when the latter’s early com- 
mercial ventures at New Haven were turning out badly. At any 
rate, Arnold engaged quite extensively in the business, beginning 
evidently in the middle seventeen-sixties. In the winter he took 
cheese, stockings, and other articles into the St. Lawrence Valley, 
and exchanged them for horses. Some of these he drove to New 
Haven, from which place he shipped them, with other horses 


48John Reynolds, ‘Agricultural Resources of Southern Illinois” (Transactions of 
the Illinois State Agricultural Society, I1, 1856-7, as reprinted in Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, 1917, Springfield, 1917, 147). 

“9Sidney Breese, The Early History of Illinois, from Its Discovery bythe French, in 
1673, until Its Cession to Great Britain in 1763 (Chicago, 1884), 195-6; John Reynolds, 
The Pioneer History of Illinois, Containing the Discovery, in 1673, and the History of the 
Country to the Year Eighteen Hundred and Eighteen (Belleville, 1852), 49-50; Hubbard, 
“The Early Colonization of Detroit,’”’ 360-1. 
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collected in New England, to the sugar islands.*® Others he 
shipped direct from Quebec to the West Indies.*! The number of 
horses exported from the Old Province of Quebec before the 
Revolution was not large, for the trade attracted no attention 
whatever from the author of American Husbandry. Those which 
did reach the West Indies met with favour, however, for it came 
to be the accepted belief there that they could stand the climate 
better than either American or British horses.*? 

After the close of the American Revolution the trade south- 
wards in French-Canadian horses was resumed, and continued 
actively till the outbreak of the War of 1812. It was stated in 
1804 that ‘‘the Exportation of Horses from Lower Canada to the 
United States, is a Trade that has existed to a considerable extent 
for these twenty years past.’** Other contemporary references 
bear out the truth of this remark.** Other horses, but not many, 
were exported by sea to the West Indies during the same period.™ 
A much more important market than that in the West Indies, 
even if it attracted little notice at the time, was furnished by the 
new settlements established by the Loyalists in 1784 in the future 
Upper Canada. Most of the horses here were obtained from the 
St. Lawrence Valley rather than, as was the case with cattle, from 
the United States.*° The result was that the old French-Canadian 
horse came to provide the solid foundation for the later develop- 
ment of the common horses of Upper Canada.*’ 

One outcome of the horse trade to New England after the 
American Revolution was the introduction into the St. Lawrence 
Valley of the once-famous Narragansett Pacers. There has here- 
tofore been a vague tradition that a considerable trade northward 
in these horses once existed, but historians have found very little 


‘°Marquis de Chastellux, Travels in North America, in the Years 1780-81-82 (New 
York, 1828), 166-7, 167n. For the trade in horses from New England to the West 
Indies at this time, see Deane Phillips, Horse Raising in Colonial New England (Memoir 
54, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 1922), 916-19. 

St]. N. Arnold, The Life of Benedict Arnold (Chicago, 1880), 26-7; Kenneth 
Roberts, March to Quebec: Journals of the Members of Arnold’s Expedition (New York, 
1938), 355. 

Talbot, Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, I, 177. 

88Public Archives of Canada, Letter Book, Military Secretary's Office, C 1212, 
191, Lieutenant-General Peter Hunter to Anthony Merry, November 12, 1804. 

‘Lambert, Travels through Lower Canada, I, 143; Quebec Mercury, April 11, 1808. 

Gray, Letters from Canada, 170; Talbot, Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
I, 177. The horses exported by sea from Quebec amounted to only 115 in 1803, 85 in 
1804, and 85 in 1805. York Upper Canada Gazette or American Oracle, December 17, 
1803, February 9, 1805, August 30, 1806. 

“William Canniff, History of the Settlement of Upper Canada (Ontario) with Special 
Reference to the Bay of Quinte (Toronto, 1869), 221. 

‘Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, II, 47. 
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contemporary or near-contemporary evidence to support it. How- 
ever a precise statement respecting the trade was made by 
George Barnard, previously mentioned as a leading authority on 
the old French-Canadian horse. He asserted in 1846 that “‘nearly 
fifty years ago my father bought Narragansett Pacers coming 
from Rhode Island, and took them in droves to the French Country 
about and beyond Quebec, where they were readily sold, or ex- 
changed for the stout native work horses.’** The Narragansett 
Pacers were exported from Rhode Island seemingly because, being 
primarily saddle horses, they were in diminishing demand locally 
when the country roads throughout southern New England be- 
came readily passable for wheeled vehicles.*® They were exported 
to the St. Lawrence Valley because the habitants liked them and 
would pay comparatively well for them. As John Lambert 
explained, the French Canadians ‘‘are very fond of a horse which 
runs with a quick shuffling pace, and the Americans bring in with 
them a parcel of rickety animals who possess that accomplishment. 
The Canadian willingly exchanges his fine little horse for the pacer, 
and often gives a few pounds to boot.’’®® It may be suggested 
that the partiality of the habitants for the Narragansett Pacers 
is to be accounted for on the ground that they already had many 
pacers among their own horses, and preferred them to the trotters. 
As a matter of fact, for short races on the ice the pacers were 
superior in speed to the trotters.*! The French Canadians, it will 
be noticed, did not ordinarily use the pacers as saddle horses. It 
is probable that very few Narragansett Pacers, or even horses 
passing as such, were imported into Lower Canada after the War 
of 1812, for by that time the breed was almost extinct. There 
were, however, enough of them imported before 1812 to help 
create, by continued interbreeding with the old French-Canadian 
horses, especially with those having pacing tendencies, the dis- 
tinctive strain called the Canadian Pacer, of which more hereafter. 

The horses taken south by Benedict Arnold and his fellow- 
traders of the period before the American Revolution were evident- 
ly mostly shipped to the West Indies. This was not true of those 
driven away from the parishes along the St. Lawrence and the 


58Spirit of the Times, XVI, 1846-7, 499. 

59C. L. Flint, “The Horses of New England’’ (Patent Office Report for 1861, 
Senate Executive Document, 37th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1861-2, No. 39, 385). 

6°|_ambert, Travels through Lower Canada, I, 143. 

Spirit of the Times, XII, 1842-3, 10. 

®Flint, “The Horses of New England,” 385; Phillips, Horse Raising in Colonial 
New England, 922, 928-9. 
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Richelieu after the Revolution, for the trade from New Haven 
and New London to Jamaica, Haiti, and Cuba steadily declined.* 
Lambert, writing of the trade to the United States during the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, stated that the French- 
Canadian horses were sold by the American dealers at either 
Boston or New York. It is doubtful, however, if a really large 
proportion reached either city. Once across the border, they were 
more likely to share the fate of the horses of New Hampshire, of 
which Jeremy Belknap wrote that “‘the most are continually 
shifted from one owner to another, by means of a set of con- 
temptible wretches called horse-jockies.’”’"® Many of the French- 
Canadian horses—perhaps most of them—were sold or traded to 
freighters or farmers in northern New England, especially in the 
western part of Vermont. Here within a few years, probably 
before the War of 1812 and certainly before 1820, they were 
interbred to a considerable extent with the nondescript local 
horses. The result was the production of horses which in the 
eighteen-twenties and thirties were so noted for strength, en- 
durance, and freedom from disease that the operators of the 
celebrated line of stages running between Boston and Portland 
preferred them above all others. 

After the War of 1812 the trade in French-Canadian horses 
grew rapidly. Droves were collected by American dealers every 
year, mostly at Montreal and Quebec, but also to some extent in 
the country districts. So great was the demand at Quebec in the 
eighteen-twenties that the ‘‘multitudes of horses for sale’’ were a 
feature of the market place, and so great was the demand at 
Montreal that no later than 1834 a specialized horse market 
known sometimes as ‘‘the Tattersall’s of Montreal’’ was established 
in a hotel-yard in the centre of the city.’ Because horses could 
always be disposed of at either city to advantage, the habitants 
were encouraged to rear them in even greater numbers than they 
had done theretofore, the more so as the continued failure of the 
wheat crop throughout Lower Canada after 1815 left them with 
scarcely any other salable products.** The American dealers 


88Tbid., 926-8. 

‘Lambert, Travels through Lower Canada, I, 143-4. 

Jeremy Belknap, The History of New Hampshire (3 vols., Boston, 1774, 1791, 
1792), III, 144. 

Flint, “The Horses of New England,” 388, 393, 396. 

*’ Andrew Picken, The Canadas as They at Present Commend Themselves to the Enter- 
prize of Emigrants, Colonists, and Capitalists (London, 1832), 207; E.-Z. Massicotte, 

‘Au temps des maquignons” (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLV, 1939, 81-2). 

William F. Buchan, Remarks on Emigration: More Particularly Applicable to the 

Eastern Townships, Lower Canada (2nd ed., Devonport and London, 1842), 55; Robert 
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likewise obtained French-Canadian horses from English-speaking 
farmers in the Eastern Township, men who, like George Barnard, 
did not as a rule breed them, but bought them in different parts 
of the seigneuries from those who did, and conditioned them for a 
year or two.®® As to the number of horses exported from Lower 
Canada, it is impossible to be precise. Perhaps the statistics of 
the horses exported through St. Johns are representative. The 
number cleared by way of that port between April 5 and October 
10 of 1829 amounted to 245 horses and six colts; in 1848, 1849, 
and 1850 it amounted to 639, 1,181, and 1,125 horses respectively.” 
Many more were smuggled during these years, as at other times, 

The French-Canadian horses in demand in the eastern United 
States before 1850 were of several kinds. George Barnard, writing 
in 1846, declared that ‘‘yearly, ever since my recollection, the 
northern residents of the United States have been taking away 
numerous droves of the best Canadian horses, but mostly for 
draught and recently the fastest trotters. Few of the pacers 
have gone—obviously for two reasons; first, the Yankees do not 
like their gait, and second, Jean Baptiste does not care to part 
with his favori for either clocks or nutmegs.’’”! Those bought as 
draft horses were, it should be explained, intended for use on 
freighting and staging lines. While it is true, as Barnard says, 
that the demand for trotters for the use of city gentlemen and 
others who liked fast horses for pleasure purposes did not become 
of outstanding importance till towards 1840, it was stated in 1830 
that many of the trotters then in the northern United States were 
of French-Canadian origin.** Adam Fergusson saw a French- 


Leslie Jones, ‘‘French-Canadian Agriculture in the St. Lawrence Valley, 1815-1850" 
(Agricultural History, XVI, 1942 ,141-5). 

89Spirit of the Times, XII, 1842-3, 10. The farmers in the Eastern Townships were 
often enough horse breeders, but their animals were of the same kind as those in Ver- 
mont, that is, they were considered “English’”’ horses, in spite of the French-Canadian 
blood that many of them possessed. These horses were sold at Boston and other 
American towns, or else at Quebec and Montreal. Bouchette, Topographical Dictionary 
of Lower Canada, ‘‘Shipton”; Information Respecting the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada, in Which the British American Land Company Intend to Commence Operations 
for the Sale and Settlement of Lands, in the Ensuing Spring (London, 1833), 14. 

Montreal Canadian Courant, August 8, November 4, 1829; “Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in Answer to a Resolution of the Senate Calling for Infor- 
mation in Relation to the Trade and Commerce of the British American Colonies with 
the United States and Other Countries since 1829" (Senate Executive Document, 31st 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 1850-1, No. 23, 232). 

ASpirit of the Times, XVI, 1846-7, 499. While there is no reason to question 
Barnard’s observation, it should be pointed out that there was actually a limited 
market in the United States for pacers from the St. Lawrence Valley. Kentuckians, 
for example, bought no French-Canadian horses except pacers. Dollar Farmer, \V, 
1845-6, 55, Letter of G. W. Weissinger, September 8, 1845. 

72New England Farmer, Boston, VIII, 1829-30, 244. 
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Canadian trotter sold at auction at New York in 1831 for $700.” 
By 1840 the habitants were taking advantage of the glare ice 
formed on the sheltered smaller rivers when the water was backed 
up by ice jams at their mouths to train their horses as trotters, 
sometimes to be kept for their own pleasure, but increasingly with 
the intention of selling them to Americans at or about their 
maturity.4 Trotters trained in this fashion were sometimes 
brought to public notice by entering them in the famous ice races 
held at Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, or Missisquoi Bay. It 
was as a result of the records they made in these races that the 
two best known of the French-Canadian trotters, Lady Moscow 
and St. Lawrence, were acquired by Americans, the former in 
1846, the latter in 1848.” 

Besides the horses obtained in Lower Canada as roadsters or 
trotters, there were many bought primarily for breeding. Indeed, 
the trade in stallions was so important that ultimately it had 
deleterious effects on the entire race of French-Canadian horses. 
One factor was their relative cheapness. This was to be accounted 
for through the fact, previously mentioned, that the habitants 
did not geld their horses. Where all the horses were stallions, the 
best ones did not fetch a price greatly in excess of that asked for 
the mediocre ones. Americans had in consequence their choice of 
the stallions of the St. Lawrence Valley. Sometimes they bought 
the very best ones, but at other times they obtained merely the 
largest.”° The other factor was the prepotency of the French- 
Canadian horses. Even comparatively inferior sires had the 
capacity of improving the common stock.’? With average or 
superior stallions the results were often surprising, as George 
Barnard pointed out. ‘‘Many of our best, and some of our largest 
horses in this district [the Eastern Townships] are out of common 
mares of less than 15 hands; and got by Canadians of 14. The 
offspring of such often grow to 151%, and sometimes to 16 hands, 
and are both heavy and agile. The loss of the coarser marks of the 

7%Adam Fergusson, Practical Notes Made during a Tour in Canada and the United 
States in MDCCCXXXI (2nd ed., Edinburgh and London, 1834), 419. The price of 
$700 was high, but apparently not exceptionally so. It was stated in 1845 that at 
Boston fleet French-Canadian trotters would ‘‘command from $300 to $700.” Dollar 
Farmer, 1V, 1845-6, 55, Letter of G. W. Weissinger, September 8, 1845. 

“Spirit of the Times, X11, 1842-3, 10, 135. 

Herbert, Frank Forester’'s Horse and Horsemanship, 11, 179, 189, 192. 

Evans, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, 119, Spirit of the Times, 
XI, 1841-2, 535; ibid., XII, 1842-3, 10. 

“George Barnard, for example, referred to “the usually excellent quality of a colt 
out of a native American mare, and got by an inferior French [-Canadian] horse”’ 


(George Barnard, Manual of Horse Breeding, Sherbrooke, 1845, quoted in Spirit of the 
Times, XV, 1845-6, 245). 
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parents. in these crosses is sometimes astonishing.’’’* Lower 
Canada was the only place where such stallions could be obtained, 
for the French-Canadian horse was almost never bred in its purity 
in the United States.’”® 

The beneficial result of the crossing of these French-Canadian 
horses on the ordinary stock of the adjacent states was universally 
admitted. The French-Canadian horses, Edward Harris wrote in 
1842, ‘“‘are well known and highly prized in this section of the 
country {New Jersey], and still more to the north, where they 
have, undoubtedly, given that stamina and character to the horses 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, and the northern section of New 
York, which makes them so highly valued all over the Union as 
road horses.’’®® The popularity of the crossbred horses of northern 
New England among the stagecoach operators of Boston has 
already been mentioned. The stallions brought from Lower 
Canada were not entirely responsible, however, for the infusion 
of French-Canadian blood in the horses south of the border, for 
part of it came from purebred or mongrel French-Canadian mares. 
In Vermont, George Barnard stated, ‘‘the blood is most commonly 
intermixed by putting mares of unknown origin, which are a cross 
of the Canadian race, to American horses of some blood, or at 
least some figure. Such mares are kept on the farms for their 
excellence in the collar, and when the colt arriving at maturity, 
fetches a good price, the farmer in his simplicity, usually views 
its merits as accidental, or attributes them to the vaunted sire.’’*! 

It was this kind of intermixture which evidently contributed 
largely to the development of the Morgan horse in Vermont. 
According to the information available, the original Justin Morgan, 
brought from Springfield, Mass., to Randolph, Vt., in 1795, was 
the son of a Thoroughbred (some say a partly blooded) horse 
and a dam of unknown origin, which may, however, have been a 
half blood. His three most famous sons, Bulrush Morgan, 
Sherman Morgan, and Woodbury Morgan, together supposedly 
the progenitors of all but a few of the horses later included in the 
Morgan family, had as dams respectively a French-Canadian 
mare and two mares of whose antecedents nothing is known. The 

8Spirit of the Times, XI, 1841-2, 535. Cf. ibid., XV, 1845-6, 245, as well as the 
pertinent section of Herbert's description quoted above. 

7The Canadian, when found with us, is, to all intents and purposes, a foreigner; 
and is rarely, if ever, bred on this side of the line, like sire to like dam” (Herbert, Frank 
Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, I1, 56). 

8°Farmer's Cabinet, VI, 1841-2, 282, Letter of March 30, 1842. Cf. Spirit of the 
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dams of the next generation were equally innocent of pedigree. 
Though the puffers of the Morgans in the eighteen-forties and 
fifties ascribed their undoubted merits to the Thoroughbred blood 
inherited from Justin Morgan, this blood, supposing it to have 
been pure in the first place (which it almost certainly was not), 
must have become so diluted after three or four crossings on the 
common stock that it could no longer have had any influence. 
Such Thoroughbred blood as the Morgans of mid-century did 
have was probably derived through the dams from sires other 
than those descended from Justin Morgan. The Morgans too 
had probably some Cleveland Bay blood, probably some Suffolk 
Punch blood, and certainly a considerable amount of French- 
Canadian blood. The presence of the French-Canadian blood was 
indicated by specific characteristics such as the excellent legs and 
feet and, above all, by the heavy, crimpy mane and tail.** The 
champions of the Morgans, foremost among them D. C. Linsley, 
were, however, reluctant to admit any French-Canadian influence 
in their favourites, preferring to derive their merits from the 
Thoroughbreds, as already noted. As one Vermonter wrote long 
afterwards, ‘‘there was [in the eighteen-forties and fifties] a terrible 
fear the Morgan horse would be found to have some French blood 
in him.’’* 

Till after the British Conquest, as has already been mentioned, 
the French-Canadian horses of the St. Lawrence Valley were bred 
generation after generation without any admixture with foreign 
horses. After the Conquest this was no longer true. Horses were 
imported from the British Isles, first by the army officers at 
Quebec and Montreal, and then by moneyed settlers, and to an 
even greater extent from the United States. These horses were 
crossed on the French-Canadian stock, and therefore contributed 
to the development of what were regarded as new and distinctive 
varieties of horses within Lower Canada, as well as to a somewhat 
general mongrelization of the entire horse population. 

One of the new varieties came to be called the Canadian Pacer. 
This was an amalgamation of the blood of the Narragansett 
Pacers brought into the St. Lawrence Valley from Rhode Island 
and that of the pacing strains of the old French-Canadian horse. 
Canadian Pacers were almost a monopoly of the habitants, who 

Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, 11, 105-8, 110, 116-20; Culti- 
vator, 1X, 1842, 33, 99; Flint, “The Horses of New England,” 386, 388; D. C. Linsley, 
Morgan Horses: A Premium Essay on the Origin, History, and Characteristics of This 
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particularly valued them for racing on the ice. The country of 
the seigneuries, wrote George Barnard, “‘is . . . well peppered with 
pacing horses: I say peppered, for their presence forms the season- 
ing of their owners’ life throughout the long cold winters.’’* The 
Canadian Pacers, it might be added, continued to be extensively 
bred in the Province of Quebec till recent times, not only for the 
pleasure of the habitants, but for export. While there was still a 
demand for them during the eighteen-seventies as saddlers in the 
rougher sections of Ontario, Kentucky, and Tennessee, most of 
those sold then and later found the same markets as the trotting 
horses of Quebec—a natural result of the fact that they were 
usually double-gaited.® 


A second recognizable and common type of horse was the out- 
come of crossing the Thoroughbred on the French-Canadian. In 
Lower Canada and the nearby parts of the United States, one 
authority remarked, ‘‘they have a horse of great speed and power 

.. called the ‘Frencher.’ The English officers bring over from 
the mother country, fine blooded stallions for troops and parade. 
It is the cross of these and the Canadian mares, which produces the 
‘Frencher,’—bdlood is indispensable.’’** Occasionally, however, the 
‘“‘Frencher’’ was the offspring of a French-Canadian sire and a 
blooded dam. An example was ‘Conqueror.’ Foaled near 
Montreal in 1825, he was awarded three prizes as the best horse 
in Canada, and then attracted much attention in Massachusetts 
and Maine.*’ There were evidently many Frenchers around 
Quebec in the early part of the nineteenth century. Later, 
especially about 1850, they were to be found at their best in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, where they were commonly called 


“Spirit of the Times, XVI, 1846-7, 499. 

8 Report of the Ontario Agricultural Commission (5 vols., Toronto, 1881), V, Ap- 
pendix K, 5; Bailey, Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 111, 476. The Canadian Pacer, it was 
stated in 1846, ‘thas by chance, become almost a distinctive race, and remarkable in 
having two gaits, the trot and pace, united often in the same animal, and of great 
swiftness” (‘‘Report of the Special Committee of the American Institute upon the 
Farming Animals Offered for Premiums at the Nineteenth Annual Fair, September, 
1846,”” quoted in Report of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, July 19, 1848, Reports of Committees, 30th Cong., 1st Sess., 1847-8, No. 762, 30-1). 

Statement of Colonel N. Goldsborough of Talbot, Maryland, in Youatt, The 
Horse, 53. Cf.: “The animals, which in late years pass here under the name of Canadi- 
ans, such as Moscow, Lady Moscow, and many others of name, are Canadians only by 
title, and differ only from other American roadsters in the fact, that they have, it is 
probable, for the most part, only two crosses, of the Norman and pure English blood, 
while the ordinary road-horse of the United States is perhaps a combination of several 
distinct English families, with French, Spanish and Flemish crosses, beside a strain of 
thorough blood” (Herbert, Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship, I, 114). Lady 
Moscow was a French-Canadian mare, not a Frencher, as here alleged. 
87 Maine Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts, Winthrop, Me., I, 1833-4, 103. 
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“St. Lawrences.’’ While they were sometimes used as saddle- 
horses, they won their popularity as roadsters. From their number 
came some of the best trotters sent from Lower Canada to the 
United States in the eighteen-forties and fifties.8° It was to a 
considerable degree through the dams of Frenchers that the blood 
of the French-Canadian horse entered into the make-up of the 
American trotter. There is no record of Frenchers being bred 
among themselves in the hope of establishing a new breed, though 
this may well have been done. If such attempts were made, they 
were not persisted in, so that sooner or later the offspring must 
have reverted to ancestral types. Moreover, on account of the 
deterioration of the French-Canadian breeding stock hereinafter 
described, the first cross between the Thoroughbred and the 
“French-Canadian” mare came to resemble less and less the 
Frencher or Half Blood of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and, indeed, came to be scarcely distinguishable from the cross of 
the Thoroughbred on common mares. Doubtless as a result of 
these two tendencies, by the end of the century the Frencher was 
considered to have completely disappeared.*® 


A third type of horse was a heavy-draft—according to early 
nineteenth-century standards—also known as the ‘‘St. Lawrence,”’ 
but of most uncertain ancestry. They averaged about 1,200 
pounds, but some of them weighed 1,300. The Honourable Sydney 
Fisher, Minister of Agriculture in the Laurier Government (1896- 
1911), who as a boy on the Island of Montreal in the eighteen- 
fifties was well acquainted with them, described them as ‘“‘generally 
black, big, proud horses, holding their heads high, with tremendous 
forelocks, manes and tails, very broad chests, of course, strong 
animals.’’®® While many of them may have derived their charac- 
teristics primarily from the heavy Kamouraska horses, most of 
them had, whatever may have been their share of French-Canadian 
blood, an inheritance from one or more breeds of foreign draft- 
horses. It is probable that a good many of them were crosses 
between French-Canadian horses and either Shires or Clydesdales, 
both of which breeds were found among the British settlers around 
Montreal, and both of which were in the first half of the nineteenth 


88Quebec Mercury, March 19, 1810; Perrault, Compte-rendu, xxxiv; Herbert, 
Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, I1, 47, 64. 
8*Rutherford, ‘‘The French Canadian Horse,” 65. 
°°Tbid., 70-1. It was evidently precisely horses of this kind that an American 
visitor observed and commended at Montreal in 1849. J.C. Myers, Sketches of a Tour 
ae the Northern and Eastern States, the Canadas and Nova Scotia (Harrisonburg, 
49), 200. 
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century ordinarily black.’ Others were probably descended in 
part from the ‘‘McNitt Horse,’ or ‘‘European,”’ a French draft- 
horse (perhaps a Percheron) brought into Lower Canada in 1816.” 
But perhaps the most important contributor was the Vermont 
draft-horse, itself a mongrelized type, representing an amalga- 
mation of several breeds, including, in the opinion of Henry 
William Herbert, the Cleveland Bay, the Thoroughbred, the Shire, 
and possibly the Suffolk Punch.** The horses which were brought 
northward to Montreal and other towns in trade were ordinarily 
heavy-drafts, presumably mostly from Vermont, and such being 
the case, mostly of this breed. During the course of the Rebellion 
of 1837-8, an entire regiment (the First Dragoon Guards) sent 
out from the British Isles was equipped with these Vermont draft- 
horses.** Another American draft-horse, the ‘‘Esopus,’’ which was 
of much importance in the lower Hudson Valley in the eighteen- 
twenties and early eighteen-thirties,** may have contributed some- 
thing to the development of the heavy St. Lawrences, owing to 
the fluidity of the local and international horse trade of those 
days, but no mention has been found in the literature of the times 
claiming that it did so. By the end of the century the heavy 
St. Lawrences, like the lighter horses passing under the same 
name, were no longer found on the Island of Montreal or in its 
vicinity.°° Their disappearance may be attributed to the fact 
that after 1850 the English and Scottish farmers on the Island of 
Montreal and in the nearby counties, especially Beauharnois and 
Huntingdon, emphasized more and more the production of 
Clydesdale grades.*? 

The crossing and the recrossing of French-Canadian horses 


“It was stated of the Clydesdales about 1840 that “their prevailing color is black, 
but the brown or bay is common, and is continually gaining upon the other” (Low, 
Illustrations of the Domestic Animals of the British Isles, quoted in Cultivator, 1X, 1842, 
108). Again, it was stated in 1878 that “the black ‘color, which distinguished the 
English draft-horse in the fore part of this century, has been bred out, and now bright 
bay and brown bay are the colors of those exhibited” (Reports of the United States 
Commissioners to the Paris Universal Exposition, 1878, in House Executive Documents, 
46th Cong., 3rd Sess., 1880-1, XXIV, 335). 

Sanders ard Dinsmore, History of the Percheron Horse, 108. 

Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship, 11, 53-4. 

“Tbid., I1, 50-1; The Northern Traveller and Northern Tour; with the Routes to the 
Springs, Niagara, and Quebec, and the Coal Mines of Pennsylvania (4th ed., New York, 
1830), 196; John R. Godley, Letters from America (2 vols., London, 1844), I, 69. 

*Robert Livingston, “Agriculture” (The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, ist American 
ed., 18 vols., Philadelphia, 1832, I, 336). 

%Rutherford, ‘‘The French Canadian Horse,” 70. 

Revue agricole, manufacturiére, commerciale et de colonisation, Montreal, mars, 


1862, 145; zbid., nov., 1867, 45; ibid., mai, 1868, 237; Illustrated Journal of Agriculture, 
I, 1879-80, 103; ibid., III, 1881-2, 180-1. 
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with other breeds, whether Thoroughbreds, Clydesdales, Shires, 
or Vermont draft-horses, or with plain mongrels, had, unfortu- 
nately, quite often the result of producing animals which showed 
in diminishing degree the good qualities of the French-Canadian 
horse. As early as 1835 William Evans was lamenting the de- 
terioration of the French-Canadian horses around Montreal in 
consequence of the crossing with American horses. A decade 
later he asserted that it had become almost impossible to procure a 
French-Canadian horse of unquestionably pure breeding in the 
Montreal district. In 1850 another observer reported from L’Islet, 
theretofore a stronghold of the pristine French-Canadian horse, 
that the process of mongrelization was proceeding apace as a 
consequence of the acquisition by the habitants of weedy and 
vicious horses brought in by American dealers.°* 

The deterioration of the French-Canadian horse was of course 
more rapid in the other sections of North America where it had 
once been important, but where the population was no longer 
predominantly French-Canadian. By the eighteen-twenties the 
French-Canadian horses on Prince Edward Island, though still 
seemingly the commonest type, were being ‘‘improved’’ out of 
existence by crossing with other breeds. In Nova Scotia, where, 
during the late eighteenth century, the horses were still chiefly 
French-Canadian, the process of amalgamation with other breeds 
had gone even farther by the late eighteen-twenties than in Prince 
Edward Island. They were now described as a mixture of the 
French-Canadian and English breeds. This remark also applied 
to New Brunswick, where, by the late eighteen-forties, the only 
comparatively pure French-Canadian horses were in the hands of 
the Acadians.°*® 

French-Canadian horses, it will be recalled, were very common 
throughout Upper Canada in the days of the Loyalists and later. 
They were sometimes used for farm work, but they seem ordi- 
narily to have been kept as roadsters, particularly by the pro- 
prietors of livery stables and others who required an animal which 
would stand a great deal of abuse.'°° They were, it was said, 

Evans, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, 119; Canadian Agri- 


ene, saree. Montreal, II, 1845, 43; Journal d’agriculture, Montreal, juillet, 
McGregor, British America, I, 323, 350, II, 149; Abraham Gesner, New Bruns- 
wick; With Notes for Emigrants (London, 1847), 253. 

_ Fergusson, Practical Notes Made during a Tour, 411, 418-19; Isaac Fidler, Obser- 
vations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration in the United States and 
Canada, Made during a Residence There in 1832 (New York, 1833), 201; Samuel 
Strickland, Twenty-Seven Years in Canada West: or, the Experience of an Early Settler 
(2 vols., London, 1853), I, 39. 
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when in good condition, ‘“‘much thought of as superior roadsters 
and gentle in harness, and will often sell for more money than in 
the lower province by ten or twenty dollars, if well paired and 
matched in size and action.’"!®! Crossing French-Canadian horses 
with the second-rate American horses then being brought into 
Upper Canada in large numbers was considered to make good 
horses for ordinary farm work.’ Because French-Canadian 
horses really were excellent for the purpose of up-grading, the 
tendency was to use them for this purpose, just as was done in 
New England, and not to breed them in their purity. By the 
early eighteen-fifties there were so few of the pure breed left in 
Upper Canada that stallions were being brought in from Lower 
Canada.!% 

In Illinois the pure French-Canadian horse seems to have 
disappeared earlier than in Upper Canada, doubtless owing to 
depletion of the stock through purchases by the American settlers 
in the early nineteenth century, as well as to failure to replenish 
the breed by importations from the St. Lawrence Valley. It may 
be, however, that the recognized superiority during the eighteen- 
forties of the horses of southern Illinois to those of northern 
[llinois'** was to be attributed to inheritance from the French- 
Canadian horse. Certainly those in a position to judge were of 
the opinion that as late as 1856 there was still in Illinois ‘‘a con- 
siderable mixture of the French horse.’”! 

In Michigan the French-Canadian horse preserved its identity 
much longer than in Illinois. Here, however, it seems to have 
remained entirely in the hands of the old French settlers around 
Detroit, perhaps on account of a prejudice against it on the part 
of the rest of the inhabitants, who considered it a ‘‘poor man’s 
horse.’ As late as 1872, a Detroit historian, writing of the 
horses of these French settlers, affirmed that ‘‘they receive literally 
no care whatever, and roam in bands, scouring along the roads 
with the speed of liberty, and often making the night hideous with 
the uproar,’’ and went on to quote from a poem by a local judge 
describing ‘“‘these nightly races through the town.” 

11Thomas Duncumb, The British Emigrant’s Advocate: Being a Manual for the Use 


of Emigrants and Travellers in British America and the United States (London, 1837), 81. 


12William Dunlop, Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the Use of Emigrants, 
by a Backwoodsman (London, 1832), 18. 


19% Journal and Transactions of the Board of Agriculture of Upper Canada for 1855-6 
(Toronto, 1856), 521. 


14The Pratrie Farmer, Chicago, V, 1845, 24. 
16Herbert, Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship, II, 102. 


1% Jbid., II, 95; John T. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan (Detroit and New 
York, 1838), 33. 
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Unchecked, with flying leap and bound, 
The savage courser spurns the ground, 
No venturous horseman leads the ranks, 
No spur has galled their heaving flanks, 
No master’s hand has grasped the mane, 
No champing jaw has known the rein; 
But in a countless host they press, 

Free as the storm, but riderless; 
Compact as when an army’s tramp 
Bears down upon a foeman’s camp; 
While the ground trembles, like the shore 
Where foaming lines of breakers roar!197 


Throughout Upper Canada and the states of the Old North- 
west, as well as in the Indian country of the upper Mississippi 
Valley and of the Canadian North-West, there was in the nine- 
teenth century a considerable intermixture of the blood of the 
French-Canadian horse with that of the broncho of the south- 
western plains. ‘‘The various breeds of Indian ponies found in 
the West,’’ wrote Henry William Herbert, ‘‘generally appear to 
me to be the result of a cross between the Southern mustang, 
descended from the emancipated Spanish horses of the south-west, 
and the smallest type of the Canadian, the proportions varying 
according to the localities in which they are found, those farther 
to the south sharing more largely of the Spanish, and those to the 
north of the Norman blood.’°§ Those found in Upper Canada 
in the eighteen-twenties and thirties, especially among the Mo- 
hawks along the Grand River, represented one extreme. They 
were smaller than the French-Canadian horses, being under 
thirteen hands, but in other respects they resembled them so 
closely that it was difficult to identify in them any trace of a 
mustang inheritance. On the other hand, among the Indian 
ponies of the South-West there were individuals which passed as 
pure bronchos, but in which an experienced eye could detect 
marks of French-Canadian ancestry.!” This, of course, is precisely 
what would be expected, in view of the widespread horse-thievery 
prevailing among the Indians. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the superiority of the northern Indian pony to the 
pure broncho in disposition, intelligence, and conformation was 

17H ubbard, ‘‘The Early Colonization of Detroit,” 354-5. 


Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse.and Horsemanship, II, 65. 
19 Thid., II, 65-6. 
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ascribed to the fact that the former was partly French-Canadian 
in origin."!° 

While the demand for French-Canadian horses, pure or cross- 
bred, for export from Lower Canada to the United States attained 
considerable proportions before 1850, it was much less than it was 
destined to be in the third quarter of the century. On account 
of the proximity of the province to the urban markets of New 
York and New England, the rising prices for horses which ac- 
companied and followed the Mexican War were immediately 
reflected in increased activity on the part of American dealers in 
the St. Lawrence Valley. During the autumn of 1848, William 
Evans called attention to ‘‘the high prices paid for the pure breed 
of Canadian horses, by strangers,’ at Montreal.!" The next year 
he remarked that ‘‘there is a constant market at Montreal and 
other places for the sale of Canadian horses of all descriptions, 
and at fair prices, to parties coming here to purchase them from 
the United States.’""* Dealers from the United States were not 
content at this time with purchasing such horses as were brought 
into Montreal and other towns for sale, but were appearing in 
the seigneuries—in Beauce and L’ Islet for example—to make their 
own selections.'"* The trade expanded gradually thereafter, being 
helped somewhat by the free entry of the products of the farm 
into the United States under the Reciprocity Treaty of 1855-66, 
but not being greatly hampered by the restoration of the American 
duties in 1866. Montreal continued to be the leading market. 
It was stated in 1882 that ‘‘during the season, several thousands 
lof horses] are bought weekly for the American market and are 
shipped from Point St. Charles [a Montreal suburb].’""* By this 
time the older secondary markets, such as that at Three Rivers, 
in so far as they still existed, were becoming completely tributary 
to Montreal." 

From the late eighteen-forties on, a considerable proportion of 
the horses exported to the United States was composed of common 





WBailey, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, III, 484. For descriptions of the 
characteristics of the northern Indian pony, see Herbert, Frank Forester's Horse and 
Horsemanship, I1, 65-6, and Henry Y. Hind, Narrative of the Canadian Red River Ex- 
ploring Expedition of 1857 and of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition 
of 1858 (2 vols., London, 1860), II, 114-17. Herbert's description is quoted in Robert 
Leslie Jones, History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1613-1880 (Toronto, 1946), 143-4. 

114 gricultural Journal, I, 1848, 307. 

127bid., Il, 1849, 339. 

"3 Journal d’ agriculture, déc., 1849, 356; ibid., se? 1850, 198. 

M4] /lustrated Journal oo Agriculture, IV, 1882-3, 121. 

15Report of F. F. Farmer, United States oe at Three Rivers, December 1, 
1880 (House Executive Document, 46th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1879-80, No. 90, 386). 
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work-horses."* A few, especially among those sent to the lumber- 
ing districts of Maine, apparently were of the heavy-draft St. 
Lawrence variety.!!’ Many others, as earlier, were trotters, and 
some were pacers. Unfortunately, from the point of view of those 
individuals who sought to preserve the pure French-Canadian 
race of horses, a great many were stallions. Such stallions, kept 
for crossing on the common mares to produce animals suitable 
for farm work and for driving, were found in most of the northern 
and western states during the eighteen-fifties. It was reported 
from Kentucky in 1853 that breeders there had ‘“‘recently imported 
from Canada the Norman French horse, and others from Vermont 
of the same breed, which have been crossed on our English race- 
mare, and produced a most valuable stock.’’"® Others were 
brought into Ohio about the same time."® Four years or so later 
it was stated that ‘‘a black stallion imported from Canada, a few 
years since, by Mr. John Legg, of Skaneateles, N.Y., has got 
several hundred colts, which, when broken, have averaged about 
one hundred dollars a piece in value; a sum considerably above 
the average prices of horses in the country. They are almost 
invariably fair roadsters, and excellent farm horses. This cross 
is more and more finding favor among our farmers.’’° Again, 
James M. Hiatt, writing in 1881, asserted that ‘‘it is well known 
that a few years ago Canadian stallions were largely used through- 
out our Eastern and Northwestern States, in which region they 
attained great popularity.’’! They lost much of this popularity 
before 1870,!*? however, partly because they tended to be dis- 
placed by Percherons imported from France, partly because fewer 

6 Tbid., 386; Journal d'agriculture, janv., 1850, 24; Country Gentleman, XXIII, 
1863-4, 252. 


The large Pennsylvania horses [Conestogasj have been tried here [Penobscot 
County, Maine] for the purpose of heavy teaming, but have been found deficient in 
strength of muscle, powers of endurance, and their feet usually give out apparently 
from the mere weight of their bodies. They are excelled by a low, heavy-limbed French 
horse, brought from Canada, and deservedly popular for heavy work, as they possess 
great powers of endurance and thrive under hard work and coarse fare’’ (Patent Office 
ae for 1853, Senate Executive Document, 33rd Cong., Ist Sess., 1853-4, No. 27, 

art II, 30). 


"87btd., 29. For importations into Kentucky in the eighteen-forties, sce note 71, 
above. 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report for the Year 1855 (Columbus, 
1856), 181, 196. 

20Spooner, Youatt on the Horse, 29. Cf. also Herbert, Frank Forester’s Horse and 
Horsemanship, 11, 64. 

21James M. Hiatt, “General History of the Horse-Kind; Comprising an Account 
¢ - Five Primeval Races” (The National Register of Norman Horses, Bloomington, 

-, I, 1881, 154). 

127. H. Wallace, Wallace's American Trotting Register, Containing All that Is Known 

of the Pedigrees of Trotting Horses, Their Ancestors and Descendants (New York, 1871), 47. 
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good specimens were to be obtained in the St. Lawrence Valley 
than formerly. 

Laments over the approaching and apparently inevitable ex- 
tinction of the pure French-Canadian horse multiplied in Lower 
Canada during the eighteen-fifties and sixties, and not without 
reason. So many stallions had been exported to the United States 
by the time of Canadian Confederation (1867) that the best 
authorities believed that none of undisputed purity of race re- 
mained anywhere in Lower Canada—not even in the remotest 
parishes of Gaspé, Saguenay, or Chicoutimi.’* Principal Mc- 
Eachran of the Montreal Veterinary College regretfully bore 
similar witness a dozen years later. ‘In the Province of Quebec, 
we are assured by those best qualified to give an opinion, that 
our horses are steadily but surely degenerating,’ he wrote. ‘‘The 
question is often asked; why? and the reply is always the same; 
the country is over-run by cheap mongrel stallions.’’!*! 

Vhile agricultural leaders were thoroughly in agreement as to 
the deterioration of the old French-Canadian horse and as to the 
desirability of arresting it, they differed as to the procedure to be 
adopted. Some of them were convinced that the only way of 
rebuilding the breed was through the importation of horses from 
Europe to cross on the mongrelized stock found in the province. 
The others, however, clung to the idea that it might still be possible 
to revive the race by careful selection and breeding of the best of 
the local horses. 

The most prominent champion of the importation of foreign 
horses for the upgrading of the French-Canadian breed was Joson 
Perrault, who was editor successively of several Montreal agri- 
cultural journals as well as an official of the Board of Agriculture 
of Lower Canada. He began as early as 1858 to advocate the 
introduction of Percherons, and very nearly did import some in 
1859. It was not, however, till 1866 that he managed to select 
several in France, which he bought on account of the agricultural 
societies of Assomption, Beauharnois, Quebec, Rouville, and 
Verchéres. The agricultural societies of Chateauguay and 
Huntingdon counties at the same time imported a few Anglo- 
Normans and Bretons, under the influence of Perrault but without 
any direct help from him.’ The Anglo-Normans were in reality 

1237 Agriculteur, XI, 1858-9, 5; Revue agricole, mai, 1866, 229; ibid., fév., 1867, 
134; <zbid., juin, 1868, 272. 

1247 ]lustrated Journal of Agriculture, I, 1879-80, 8. 


157 Agriculteur, X1, 1858-9, 5, 171; Revue agricole, janv., 1867, 99; ibid., fév., 
1867, 134; zbid., juillet, 1867, 293; «b2d., avril, 1868, 209. 
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not an established breed, being a cross between the Thoroughbred 
and the Norman horse—that is, very much like the Frencher 
described above. In any case, no more Anglo-Normans and 
Bretons were brought from France, for it was admitted that they 
were less adapted for improving the race of French-Canadian 
horses than the Percherons, provided that the Percherons were 
well chosen. (It will be remembered that the best authorities 
frequently remarked the similarity of the Percherons to the 
French-Canadians.) Unfortunately, while Perrault was well 
versed in agricultural theory, he appears to have been a poor 
judge of horses in the flesh. The Percherons which he obtained 
in France were not of the small or diligence type, which was most 
akin to the French-Canadian horse in conformation, but of the 
large type, and not a single one of those which he picked out was a 
first-rate specimen of the large type. As a result, the chief effect 
of these importations was not the improvement in the horses of 
the St. Lawrence Valley which Perrault had confidently antici- 
pated, but merely the discrediting of the entire Percheron race. 
Before 1880 they ceased to be imported into Quebec. This almost 
immediate loss of favour was the more striking on account of the 
fact that in Ohio, Illinois, lowa, and other western states wisely 
selected Percherons were contemporaneously laying the foun- 
dation of a specialized heavy-draft industry.” 

The foremost leader in the endeavour to restore the old 
French-Canadian horse, as in that to revive the old French- 
Canadian cow, was Dr. J. A. Couture. During the early eighteen- 
eighties he began an agitation which resulted in 1886 in the 
establishment by the government of Quebec of a French-Canadian 
Stud Book, and the appointment of a commission to manage it. 
This commission accomplished nothing. In 1895 its work was 
taken over by the French Canadian Horse Breeders’ Association, 
which came into existence primarily for this purpose. For four or 
five years the Association discharged its functions adequately, 
but then it became so careless that it admitted into the Stud Book 
many animals which had no justification in either conformation 
or geneaology to be there. Accordingly, the Minister of Agri- 
culture of Canada, on the advice of Dr. J. G. Rutherford, who as 
Live Stock Commissioner had charge of the records of the various 
breeds of livestock in the Dominion, had a discussion in 1907 with 
the officers and members of the Association. The result was a 





12%] )|ustrated Journal of Agriculture, I, 1879-80, 117; ibid., 1V, 1882-3, 11, 28-9. 
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decision to appoint a commission which would make an entirely 
new stud book, in which entry would be permitted only to such 
stallions and mares as could meet a defined standard, which was 
agreed on. Early in 1909 a total of 2,528 horses and mares had 
been presented for registration, but the commission saw fit to 
approve only 134 stallions and 835 mares, and rejected no less 
than 345 animals which had been in the Stud Book of 1886. It 
was only too evident to the commission, as it was to Dr. Ruther- 
ford and others who had known the French-Canadian horse of a 
generation earlier, that most of the animals in Quebec claimed by 
their owners to be of the pure breed had more or less Percheron or 
Clydesdale blood (especially the latter), and that even where they 
had the conformation of the true breed, it was in consequence of 
atavism. There were a few supposedly French-Canadian horses 
in Ontario, Alberta, and Manitoba at this time, but these were of 
the most dubious ancestry. It was therefore out of the question 
to obtain sires of any merit outside the immediate valley of the 
St. Lawrence. Dr. Rutherford was of the opinion that the French- 
Canadian horses wherever found had become so completely 
mongrelized that it was hopeless to try to restore the race to its 
original condition. He did believe, however, that it would be 
possible, by continued selection and inbreeding, to create what 
would be in effect a new breed, but one which would have most 
of the characteristics of the old, and which might even in some 
respects be an improvement upon it.’*’ A breeding programme 
of the type he recommended was inaugurated at the Cap Rouge 
Experimental Station in 1913. -It was transferred to the St. 
Joachim Farm in 1919, and since 1940 has been continued on a 
reduced scale at the Experimental Station of Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére. This programme has resulted in the development of 
the present French-Canadian horse, or, as it is officially called, 
the ‘‘Canadian horse.’’!** 

While the old French-Canadian horse thus may be considered 
to have disappeared as a distinct race towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, its influence was still to be observed in the 
regions where once it had been known. The common horses of 
the Maritime Provinces, New York, Michigan, and Illinois were 
the better on account of their trace of French-Canadian blood, as 
were, to a much greater degree, those of Ontario, New England, 


27Rutherford, ‘The French Canadian Horse,” 62-5, 68-70. 

128]. R. Pelletier, Twenty-One Years’ Work (1919-1940) for the Improvement of the 
Canadian Horse Breed as Carried on at the St. Joachim Horse Farm, Quebec (Ottawa, 
1943), 3 ff. 
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and Quebec. Perhaps the most important debtors were the fami- 
lies of Standardbreds, whether trotters or pacers. ‘“‘The American 
trotting horse is an American creation,”’ we read in an article in 
the National Live Stock Journal of 1881. ‘‘The material has been 
taken from various sources, but more largely from the short, 
quick-stepping French Canadians than from any other source. 
We run against the Canuck blood almost everywhere in our 
trotting pedigrees.... The Kentucky trotting pedigrees are full 
Os seuo os New York trotting pedigrees are full of it.... The 
New England pedigrees are full of it... and in Mr. Thompson’s 
excellent work on Maine-bred Horses, you encounter this Canuck 
blood on almost every page.’”?® Surpassed only by the Thorough- 
bred as a contributor to the development of the leading American 
horses of the end of the nineteenth century, and unsurpassed as a 
contributor to the development of the common stock of Quebec, 
the old French-Canadian horse is worthy of the lasting respect of 
breeders and historians. 

ROBERT LESLIE JONES 
Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


129National Live Stock Journal, XII, 1881, 192-3. Cf. also zbid., 288; Hiatt, 
“General History of the Horse-Kind,” 154; and Rutherford, ‘The French Canadian 


Horse,” 65. 













THE POST-CONFEDERATION ANNEXATION 


MOVEMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA 





"THE story of the anti-Confederation movement in Nova Scotia 

and of Joseph Howe’s part in it is an oft-told tale. Historians 
and biographers have related how this agitation was launched and 
how it rode out gales of denunciation only to founder on the rocks 
of adamant imperial opposition after the desertion of its captain, 
Howe. Thus the major outline of this story is well known. One 
aspect, however, has received too little attention—the lively 
annexation movement which grew out of the agitation against 
Confederation. Some writers gingerly skirt this bog of treason, 
barely acknowledging its existence. A few discuss it but seem, 
by brevity, to dismiss it as unimportant; they leave the im- 
pression that it was nothing more than an attempt on the part 
of a few desperate Nova Scotians to frighten the imperial govern- 
ment into permitting their province to secede from the Canadian 
Dominion as the price for keeping it in the British Empire. It is 
the purpose of this article to remedy the neglect by analysing this 
annexation movement, showing its causes and course, and demon- 
strating that, for a time, it did achieve some strength. To prove 
the sincerity of the annexationists is, of course, very difficult, 
involving as it does the nearly impossible problem of the exact 
analysis of human motives. It is probably true that most of the 
annexationists were “running a bluff.” Yet contemporary evi- 
dence indicates that many of them, with their loyalty to the 
British Empire temporarily gone, viewed the question of joining 
the United States as a business proposition and were honestly 
convinced that they would gain materially from such a move. 
Certainly the alarm which this movement caused to the loyal 
elements in the province could not have been produced by an 
agitation which was entirely insincere. 

Since the annexation movement had its origin in the agitation 
against Confederation, it is necessary, first, to glance at the latter. 
By 1864-5, the plan to unite British North America in a federation 
had aroused the opposition of the people of the Maritime colonies 
for several reasons. They realized that they would be a minority 
in the proposed union and that their interests might be subverted 
by the majority in Ontario and Quebec. Economically, the colo- 
nies by the sea also stood to lose by Confederation. They were, 
of necessity, wedded to free trade for they depended upon lumber- 
ing, mining, ship-building, and fishing for a livelihood, exporting 
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their produce and importing much of what they consumed. 
Canada, on the other hand, was protectionist, and it seemed 
likely that its tariff wall would be stretched around the new 
Confederation. Nova Scotia particularly disliked the financial 
terms of the union, fearing that its government would lose half of 
its income and would lack money to support such essential func- 
tions as education and public works.? For these and other reasons, 
most Nova Scotians preferred to remain as they were, a separate 
colony, rather than to join in the proposed union. A number of 
these ‘‘antis,’”” as the opponents of federation were popularly 
called, formed the League of the Maritime Provinces to carry on 
the fight against Confederation. Joseph Howe, one of the greatest 
figures in the history of British North America, led this organi- 
zation, partly, according to tradition, from personal motives. 
Nearly twenty years before, he had won the fight for responsible 
government in his province, and his victory had established him 
as the leader of Nova Scotia. Since then, however, he had 
accomplished little and his arch-enemy, Dr. Charles Tupper, 
had risen to dominate the province and to be the leader of its 
government. Howe, like most Nova Scotians, sincerely opposed 
Confederation; but he also astutely recognized in the “anti” 
movement an opportunity to regain his former prestige and to 
pay off old scores against Tupper, who favoured Confederation. 
The first action of the ‘‘antis’’ was an attempt to prevent the 
passage of the British North America Act by the imperial Parlia- 
ment, or at least to amend the Act so that it would not include 
Nova Scotia. For this purpose, the League sent Howe and other 
delegates to London. There the first mention of annexation 
occurred; for Howe was to hint to the Colonial Office that Con- 
federation might cause ‘‘changes which none of us desire . . . and 
all of us deplore.”* As instructed, Howe made the most of this 
weapon in his correspondence with Lord Carnarvon, the secretary 
of state for the colonies, by pointing out the ‘‘range of temptation”’ 
which political union with the United States offered to the Mari- 
times: they would have free trade with a market of 34 million 
people, access to American capital, and the benefit of American 


1Public Archives of Canada, Howe Papers, vol. 26, pt. 1, Miscellaneous Papers on 
Confederation, 152-4. 

*The normal annual income of the province, $1,500,000, would be reduced to 
$750,000 according to the Yarmouth (Nova Scotia) Tribune, June 27, 1866. 

*Howe Papers, vol. 4, Letters to Howe, 1864-1873, Instructions to Howe from the 
League of the Maritime Provinces, July 5, 1866. 
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fishing bounties.‘ These broad hints did not impress the imperial 
government, which pushed the British North America Act through 
Parliament with little opposition. Thus Nova Scotia became part 
of the Dominion of Canada, for Tupper had pledged his province 
to enter Confederation without consulting the voters. 

If Tupper expected the ‘‘antis’’ to accept this fait accompli 
without further ado, he was soon wiser. The ‘‘antis’’ turned from 
the attempt to prevent the formation of the Dominion to an 
attempt to withdraw Nova Scotia from it. The secession move- 
ment, already strong, was steadily gaining new adherents, largely 
because the formation of the Dominion coincided closely with the 
beginning of a severe depression. The termination, in 1866, of 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had had the immediate effect of 
halving the trade with the United States and bringing distress to 
the merchants, commercial cities, and producers of Canada. This 
depression was most severe in the Maritime Provinces whose 
staple exports of fish, coal, and lumber were subject to prohibitive 
duties after the end of the Treaty. To increase the discontent in 
these provinces, the fisheries of 1866 and 1867 proved to be 
complete failures, leaving thousands of families to struggle against 
hunger and privation.’ At a time when income was declining, the 
federal government, as expected, extended the higher tariff of the 
old colony of Canada to the entire Dominion and considerably 
increased the price of necessaries in the hard-hit Maritime 
Provinces. This readjustment of the tariff was said to have cost 
the inhabitants of these provinces $356,000 a year;® even the 
lieutenant-governor and the confederationists in Nova Scotia felt 
compelled to condemn the tariff because of the hardship that it 
worked there.’ A final affliction to the depression-ridden Ca- 
nadians was the spectacle of the United States which was, at this 
time, entering a frenzied post-war boom. The contrast was both 
vivid and suggestive. 

It is not strange that the ‘‘antis’’ took advantage of these 
circumstances to argue that there was a direct connexion between 
the formation of the Dominion and the coming of the depression. 
Nor is it strange that some Canadians envied the seeming pros- 







































































































‘British Parliament, Accounts and Papers, 1867, n. XLVIII, 14-15, Howe to 
Lord Carnarvon, London, Jan. 19, 1867. 

5 Yarmouth Tribune, May 22 and Dec. 11, 1867 and Jan. 5, 1869. 

6Saint John (New Brunswick) Morning Freeman, Sept. 7, 1868. 

7P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. I, Lieutenant-Governor 
Hastings-Doyle to Sir John A. Macdonald, Halifax, Dec. 31, 1867, and P. S. Hamilton 
to Macdonald, Halifax, Feb. 24, 1868. 
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perity of the United States and longed to share in it. The result 
of these factors was a double trend in the ‘‘anti’” movement. As 
stated above, it grew steadily; and, secondly, some of its followers 
began to consider secession not as an end in itself but as a step 
toward annexation. 

For a time, however, most of the ‘‘antis’’ regarded political 
union with the United States as a last resort and hoped to relieve 
their distress by other means. There was some foundation for this 
expectation. The first election in Nova Scotia under the new 
Dominion had resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
opponents of Confederation. This made them confident that the 
British government would accede to their desire for secession from 
Canada and that a return to the status of a separate, self-governing 
colony would solve their economic and political problems. Nova 
Scotia could restore its revenue tariff, the income of its govern- 
ment would increase, and other provinces could not undermine 
its interests. More important, Nova Scotians were certain that 
the United States would be willing to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with their province if it were not part of the Dominion. 
This belief was based on the notion that the United States and 
Nova Scotia were complementary in production while the United 
States and Canada were competitive. 

Thus secession was still the key to prosperity and the ‘“‘antis”’ 
again set out to get it. The provincial assembly passed a series of 
resolutions urging the British government to release Nova Scotia 
from the Confederation. Howe embarked for London bearing 
this appeal, and the ‘‘antis’’ waited confidently for news that the 
British government had granted it. Talk of annexation almost 
disappeared. 

Howe did not share the confidence of his followers that his 
mission would succeed. He knew from his previous experience in 
Great Britain that the home government was determined to have 
Confederation and would oppose the withdrawal of Nova Scotia, 
which might wreck the new union. This official British attitude 
was well expressed by Lord Monck, the governor-general of the 
Dominion, who pressed the colonial secretary to refuse Howe's 
request graciously but firmly. If the union broke up, wrote 
Monck, “I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that... 
the maintenance of British power or the existence of British 
institutions in America will soon become impossible.’’* This 


8P.A.C., Series G 573 A, Secret and Confidential Despatches, 1867-1869, Lord 
Monck to the Duke of Buckingham, Feb. 13, 1867. 
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advice from the man on the spot fortified the determination of the 
imperial government to deny the repeal of Confederation. Obvi- 
ously, Howe had good reasons for admitting privately before he 
sailed that he expected his mission to fail, and he was not mis- 
taken. The colonial secretary, the Duke of Buckingham, proved 
to be courteous and willing to listen to the complaints of Nova 
Scotia but unmovable in his refusal to dissolve the Confederation 
or to permit the secession of any of the provinces. Early in June, 
he informed Monck that the imperial government “could not 
consider” this, or any other, request for repeal.!° 

The publication of this dispatch, bringing the frustration of 
their highest hopes, was a terrible blow to most of the ‘‘antis.’”’ A 
storm of protest arose in Nova Scotia, and bitter denunciations 
rained down upon the Canadian and British governments. One 
newspaper, typical of the organs that favoured repeal of Con- 
federation, vented its wrath and sorrow in the following terms: 
‘*Nova Scotians have been proud of their connection with England. 
What have they to be proud of now? We feel assured that the 
people of Nova Scotia will never be loyal to the Dominion of 
Canada. They never have consented, never will consent to such 
an alliance. The Union, whilst it lasts, can only be one of force, 
so far as Nova Scotia is concerned.’ 

Many soon went beyond philippics and vowed that their 
loyalty to Great Britain was now gone. Prominent men and 
newspapers in the province came out openly for annexation.” 
These advocates of political union frankly stated that, with their 
hope of secession now blasted, their only remaining chance of 
rescue from the undesired federation was to join the United States. 

This outburst of disloyalty frightened Howe, who realized how 
much he had helped to blow up this tempest. Even before leaving 

*Howe Papers, vol. 37, Howe Letter Book, Howe to A. Musgrove, Halifax, Jan. 
17, 1868. 


10Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. III, Buckingham to Monck, London, 
June 4, 1868. 

11 Yarmouth Herald, June 18, 1868. 

12\Among the papers outspokenly advocating annexation, the most persistent were 
the Yarmouth Herald and the New Glasgow Eastern Chronicle. Others, including the 
Halifax Morning Chronicle, were more reserved but discussed annexation favourably. 
Among the annexationists of whom I have found mention were Marshall, the former 
chief justice of the province, and Underwood, a member of the Dominion Parliament. 
Most of the members of the provincial government frequently spoke favourably of 
annexation, especially Martin Wilkins, the attorney-general and real leader of the 
Cabinet. His sincerity, however, seems open to some question, for he likewise protested 
his loyalty to the Empire when questioned by Hastings-Doyle. 
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on his second mission to London, he had been uneasy over the 
extreme doctrines held by some of his followers; on his return to 
Halifax he became alarmed at the treasonable talk in the province. 
At once, he determined to check it. Calling a convention of the 
“anti’’ leaders, he lectured them sternly for their sedition. He 
pointed out that any attempt by Nova Scotia to secure annexation 
would be forcibly resisted with the whole power of the British 
Empire and would end in disaster.1* This plain speaking seemed 
to have its effect; the convention resolved that the ‘‘antis’’ must 
continue to attempt to secure secession by “lawful and consti- 
tutional means.’’ 

The conversion of some of the repealers to “lawful and consti- 
tutional means’’ proved to be very temporary. Soon they were 
again using violent language, advocating seditious action, casting 
strong hints that American aid would be forthcoming, and that 
annexation would result. Members of the provincial government 
and prominent newspapers led the way towards the edge of 
treason.!® Howe soon realized that his efforts to secure secession 
and to quiet the extremists in his group had failed and that it 
would be a waste of time to repeat them. The repeal movement 
was in a cul-de-sac, and he faced the necessity of choosing between 
two lines of retreat: to abandon opposition to Confederation, or 
to attempt to bring Nova Scotia into the American union. To 
Howe, the former was distasteful and the latter abhorrent. 
Choosing the lesser of the two evils, he reluctantly decided to 
accept Confederation, the pain of transition being assuaged by the 
willingness of Macdonald to make concessions that would partially 
redress the grievances of Nova Scotia."® In November, 1868, 
Howe suddenly announced that he could no longer remain in the 
“anti” movement, which was becoming merely a cloak for 
annexationism. 

Howe had apparently hoped and planned that his action would 
be imitated by many, if not most, of the advocates of the repeal 
of Confederation, and that the extremists would be driven to 
cover. His expectation was disappointed. The ‘‘antis’’ were 


Howe Papers, vol. 38, Howe Letter Book, Howe to Livingston, Halifax, Aug. 
12, 1868. 

“Saint John Morning Freeman, Aug. 11, 1868. 

Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. I, Hastings-Doyle to Macdonald, 
Halifax, Sept. 4 and 5, 1868. 

1’Macdonald addressed a repeal convention in Halifax in August, 1868, and 
promised that Nova Scotia would have better terms of union. J[bid., vol. III, Mac- 
donald to Lord Monck, Sept. 4, 1868. 
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stunned by this spectacular and unexpected about-face on the 
part of their leader. Some of the moderates followed him, but 
many others refused to do so, irked because he had not consulted 
or forewarned them. Even the confederationists in the province 
condemned Howe on the ground that his action would have been 
effective only if he had notified his moderate associates of his 
intentions, so that they might have been prepared to withdraw 
gradually from the secession movement and become confeder- 
ationists with some show of consistency.'’ (Contemporary ob- 
servers, friendly to Howe, estimated that his action had important 
effects in only two counties—Queens and Lunenburg—where 
about half of the ‘‘antis” followed him out of the movement.!® 
The rest, if anything, became more determined in opposition, 
and the tendency towards political union seemed to increase. 
Moreover, the tone of the annexationists was changing. In the 
beginning, they had been inspired by anger and had been hopeful 
of alarming the British government by the intemperance of their 
sentiments. But by this time, their wrath had cooled and so had 
their loyalty to the British Empire. With the hope of repeal gone 
and economic distress still prevalent, Nova Scotians began to 
view their future without sentiment and some of them concluded 
that annexation was the only cure for the depression from which 
they were suffering. It became the expression of cold self-interest, 
not of hot wrath.!® 

It is impossible to determine the extent of this movement with 
exactness. Contemporary evidence indicates, however, that it 
had considerable strength in some areas. Howe, who knew the 
political situation in Nova Scotia better than any other man, 
informed Macdonald that ‘‘a clear unfettered vote of the people 
might take it [Nova Scotia] into the American Union.’’”® Three 
by-elections to the Dominion Parliament in 1869, in each of which 
annexation was a major issue, seemed to bear out this statement. 
Having accepted a post in the Dominion Cabinet, Howe was 
forced to stand for re-election, which he did in the constituency of 






17Ibid., Hastings-Doyle to Macdonald, Halifax, Feb. 25, 1869. 
18Howe Papers, vol. 4, Letters to Howe, 1864-1873, R. Huntington to Howe, 
Yarmouth, Dec. 24, 1868. 

18For typical expressions of this view, see M. N. Jackson to F. Seward, Halifax, 
Aug. 29, 1868. National Archives of the United States, Consular Despatches to the 
Department of State, Halifax, vol. IX. See also Halifax Morning Chronicle, Sept. 16, 
1868, and New Glasgow Eastern Chronicle, Jan. 9, 1869. 

20Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. Il, Howe to Macdonald, Halifax, 
Oct. 29, 1868 and Nov. 16, 1868. 
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Hants. Thereupon, both the annexationists and the confeder- 
ationists determined to make this electoral contest a test of 
strength, and both strained every resource to win. The victory 
went to Howe because his personal prestige was highest in this, his 
home district, and because the Dominion government supported 
him with all of its resources in his ‘‘Holy War.’’! Even so, the 
margin of victory was not great. 

The excitement in Hants partly obscured significant develop- 
ments in the two other ridings where by-elections were being held. 
In Richmond a candidate, reputedly an annexationist, was re- 
turned after a canvass which seems to have excited almost no 
outside interest. The campaign in Yarmouth was more closely 
watched and contested. The confederationists were most anxious 
to carry this constituency which was known to contain many 
annexationists; and there, as in Hants, they raised a large cam- 
paign fund and secured aid from the Dominion government.” The 
annexationists nominated Frank Killam, a young merchant, and 
one of the wealthiest men in the province. Both the banks and 
every man of means in Yarmouth supported him.”* The confeder- 
ationists soon lost hope of defeating him at the polls and planned 
instead to ‘“‘work on him”’ after his election.** The results of the 
polling proved the wisdom of this decision.” 

Their success in two of the three by-elections greatly en- 
couraged the advocates of political union. They were, by this 
time, numerous enough to control the League of the Maritime 
Provinces, which had been founded to fight Confederation, and in 
June, 1869, formally changed it to the Annexation League. This 
action was accompanied by the issuing of a manifesto which made 
the motivation of the annexationists clear: ‘‘Our only hope of 


*1The expression, ‘‘Holy War” is Macdonald’s. The federal government made 
400 appointments to aid Howe in this campaign. See Howe Papers, vol. 4, Letters 
to Howe, 1864-1873, Macdonald to Howe, Ottawa, Jan. 12, Mar. 8, and Mar. 16, 1869. 
Also Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. 1, Hastings-Doyle to Macdonald, 
Halifax, Mar. 5 and 30, 1869. 

22Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. III, A. W. Savary to Macdonald, 
Halifax, Dec. 3, 1868. P.A.C., Macdonald Letter Books, XII, Macdonald to Savary, 
Ottawa, December 14, 1868. 

*3Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. III, J. A. McClellan to Macdonald, 
Halifax, Feb. 23, 1869. 

24*Howe Papers, vol. 38, Howe Letter Book, Howe to Macdonald, Halifax, Mar. 30, 
1869. Series G 573 A, Secret and Confidential Despatches, 1867-1869, Young to 
Granville, Apr. 8, 1869. 

*Killam had a majority in every district in the riding and, in Yarmouth County, 
polled 1,220 votes to 598 for his opponent. Saint John Morning Freeman, Apr. 22, 
1869. 
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commercial prosperity, material development, and permanent 
peace lies in closer relations with the United States. Therefore 
be it resolved that every legitimate means should be used by 
members of this convention to sever our connections with Canada 
and to bring about a union on fair and equitable terms with the 
American Republic.’’® 

While these political unionists were fairly numerous, their 
strength, geographically and socially, was not uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the province. The movement apparently 
was strongest in the southern part of Nova Scotia, particularly 
about Yarmouth. This area was a centre for the fishing industry 
which wanted free access to American markets and hoped to 
attract capital from the United States.2” The north-eastern 
portion of the province, including the adjacent counties of Cape 
Breton Island, also had numerous advocates of annexation. The 
coal industry of this area wanted duty-free entry into the United 
States; such a privilege, mine operators estimated, would increase 
their annual sales in that market from 200,000 to 11 million tons a 
year.2* This industry had prospered during the years of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854; now it was in the depths of de- 
pression, with thousands out of work.?® Reopening of the 
American market, preferably on a permanent basis, seemed to be 
the only hope for restoring and maintaining prosperity. Finally, 
the commercial cities of the province, especially Halifax, contained 
many advocates of annexation. They were supplied mostly by 
the trading and shipping industries, which were then in a serious 
decline and were particularly anxious to qualify for participation 
in the lucrative American coasting trade, open only to citizens of 
the United States.*° 

It is also important to note that the movement in all centres 
was strongest among the more important economic classes in the 
province: merchants, ship captains, seamen, commission men, 
coal operators, and miners.** The moneyed interests of Nova 
Scotia, who had invested capital in the enterprises which would 
benefit from annexation, financed the movement.** 


*%Ibid., June 24, 1869. 

27 Yarmouth Herald, Apr. 15, 1869 and Apr. 14, 21, 26, and 30, 1870. 

28 New Glasgow Eastern Chronicle, Nov. 25, 1869. 

2°Boston Daily Advertiser, Oct. 17, 1868. 

30Series G 573 A, Secret and Confidential Despatches 1867-1869, Young to 
Granville, Apr. 8, 1869. 

Ibid. 

Macdonald Papers, Nova Scotia Affairs, vol. III, J. McClellan to Macdonald, 
Halifax, Feb. 23, 1869. 
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This agitation, however, began to decline as early as 1869 and 
was a thing of the past by 1872. The first defections took place 
in the coal region where the annexationist tide began to ebb in 
December, 1869, and soon disappeared.** The agitation was more 
persistent in southern Nova Scotia but there, also, its strength 
steadily waned. The Yarmouth Herald, most intransigent of the 
annexationist papers, sounded the death knell in December, 1870, 
when it declared that the time was not ripe for political union 
with the United States.* 

The causes for this decline are not far to seek. As distress and 
depression had built up the annexation movement, so returning 
prosperity tore out its foundations. Exports from Canada to the 
United States, which had reached their nadir in 1867, were strongly 
reviving. The fisheries, after the complete failures of 1866 and 
1867, yielded abnormal catches from 1869 to 1873, and the Treaty 
of Washington brought a new day of prosperity for the Maritime 
Provinces by admitting Canadian fish duty-free into the United 
States. At the same time, exports of coal from Nova Scotia 
increased greatly. The mine operators reaped heavy profits and 
were able to employ more men.®*® Finally, the annexationists of 
Nova Scotia realized that the British government would not stand 
idly by and see that province secede from the Dominion and join 
the United States. It seemed that an appeal to force would be 
necessary, and that it would be bound to fail unless the United 
States strongly assisted it. When it became apparent that there 
was no hope of such help, the political union agitation received 
its coup de grace.*® 

Thus disappeared one of the strongest and most interesting of 
the Canadian annexation movements. Like most of them, it was 
born of discontent and it died when the conditions which produced 
that discontent had disappeared. Unlike most of the others, 
however, it had considerable and outspoken support and some 
financial backing. Indeed, for a time, it caused genuine alarm to 
the loyal majority in the province. 

Macalester College, DoNALD F. WARNER 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The last annexation meeting in the region seems to have taken place in Feb., 
1870. Yarmouth Tribune, Feb. 9, 1870. 

% Yarmouth Herald, Dec. 5, 1870. 

%Saint John Morning Freeman, Nov. 13, 1869. 

%There were annexationists in the United States, but they were in the minority 
and very few of them were willing to fight Great Britain in order to obtain Canada or 
any part of it. See L. B. Shippee, Canadian-American Relations 1849-1874 (New 
Haven, Toronto, and London, 1939). 





THREE SCOTTISH-CANADIAN NEWSPAPER 
EDITOR POETS 


HE newspapers of Canada West in the eighteen-forties and 
fifties were something less than modern newspapers, and at the 
same time, something more, for while they gave comparatively 
little local news, they gave a far larger proportion of foreign news 
and of what prospectuses called “‘literature’’ or “selections from 
the best authors’’ than newspapers do today.’ Without attempting 
to exaggerate the cultural importance of the columns, largely built 
up by the use of scissors and paste, it is safe to say that they un- 
doubtedly raised the cultural standards of their communities. Mrs. 
Susannah Moodie made this clear in 1852 when she wrote: ‘The 
standard literature of Canada must be looked for in her news- 
papers. Yet the most gifted editors of these numerous journals are 
chiefly Old Country men... . Every small town in the Province 
has its rival newspapers: and many possess three or four, that pay 
their own way, and afford a comfortable living to their proprietors.”’ 
Mrs. Moodie described a Canadian newspaper as “‘a strange 
mélange of politics, religion, abuse, and general information. It 
contains, in a condensed form, all the news of the Old and the New 
World, and informs its readers of what is passing on the great 
globe, from the North Pole to the gold mines of Australia and 
California.”” She concluded, ‘‘The Canadian cannot get on with- 
out his newspaper any more than an American could without his 
tobacco.’”? 

Mrs. Moodie neglected to mention poetry, although few news- 
papers in Canada West appeared without a poem or two on the 
front page, usually at the head of the first column after the adver- 
tisements, or, if by good fortune the first page was full of adver- 
tisements, at the head of the first free column on the second page. 
These poems were generally clipped from British or American 
sources but were sometimes written by contributors of less than 
moderate talent who wished to see their rhymes in print. 


1See the prospectus of the Canadian, ‘‘a bi-weekly newspaper, to be devoted to the 
discussion of Politics, Literature, and Science, and the usual public topics of the day,” 
printed in the Huron Signal, Goderich, February 5, 1852, and the prospectus of the 
British Tribune of Richmond Hill, printed in that newspaper on June 4, 1858, in which 
‘‘numerous selections from the best authors, useful receipts, articles on farming, gardening, 
&c. &c.’’ were promised. It might be added that Uncle Tom's Cabin was printed serially 
in the Toronto Globe during the latter part of April, 1852. 

*Susannah Moodie, Mark Hurdlestone, The Gold Worshipper (2 vols., London, 1853), 
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During the period under discussion, there were three Scottish- 
Canadian newspaper editors who did not have to depend entirely 
on exchanges or contributors for their poetry but who could, on 
occasion, write something for themselves. These men were but 
three of the many who, inspired by the success of Burns, thought 
that they could write poetry, not realizing that, because a man isa 
ploughman, it does not necessarily follow that he is heaven-taught. 
In addition to the poetical contributions to their newspapers, each 
of the three editors was the author of at least one little volume. 

In 1884, James McIntyre, the ‘‘cheese poet”’ of Ingersoll, wrote: 
‘About one-third of a century ago, there flourished in Canada three 
Scottish Editors, all of whom were Poets, McQueen [Macqueen] of 
the Huron Signal, Goderich, who wrote a grand song on ‘Our Broad 
Lake,’ McGeorge [Macgeorge], of the Streetsville Review, who re- 
turned to Scotland nearly a quarter of a century ago; he became a 
clergyman in connection with the Episcopal Church, of Oban, 
Argyleshire, and was dean thereof; he enjoyed the friendship of 
Dr. Norman McLeod, and many of the Scottish celebrities; he died 
this spring [i.e. 1884] highly honored by all who knew him. George 
Menzie [Menzies], Editor of a Woodstock paper, wrote, also some 
fine poems. All of the gentlemen named have gone to ‘the land 
of the Leal’.’’ 

The paragraph was prompted by the discovery of a little 95- 
page volume by George Menzies, late editor of the Woodstock 
Herald.’ The volume was printed in Woodstock, Canada West, 
by John Douglass, in 1850, and was published by Menzies’s widow. 
McIntyre was moved to rhyme by his discovery. 


One day, while passing ’long the road, 
On a small book we almost trod; 

Its leaves were scattered o’er the ground, 
We picked them up, and when we found 


The author's name, it did inspire 
Us with a very strong desire 

To read the little volume through, 
For most of it to us was new. 


He doth sing of land of heather, 
And Canadian scenes together; 


‘James McIntyre, Musings on the Banks of Canadian Thames (Ingersoll, 1884), 77-8. 
‘The Posthumous Works of the Late George Menzies, Being a Collection of Poems, 
Sonnets, etc., etc., Written at Various Times when the Author Was Connected with the 
Provincial Press. 
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He did adore Niagara’s roar 
Where mighty flood o’er falls doth pour. 






But poet’s lives are often brief, 
And he had his full share of grief— 
Which to his life did gloom impart; 
But, he bore up with his brave heart. 


George Menzies, when he died, was editor and proprietor of 
the Woodstock Herald, which he had established as editor and 
part proprietor in 1840. He was born in Kincardine, Scotland, 
and died in Woodstock in his fifty-first year, on March 4, 1847. He 
worked as a gardener in Brechin, Forfarshire, before he emigrated 
to Canada in 1833. The St. Catharines Journal reported that 
Menzies acquired his earliest knowledge of the “‘typographic art” 
in the office of that newspaper in 1836, after which, for a year or 
two, he conducted the Niagara Reporter, before he moved to Wood- 
stock to establish the Herald. On February 13, 1841, he married, 
at Beachville, Harriet, youngest daughter of Thomas Burton, of 
London, England. 


His poems were extremely morbid. Death was the theme of 
many and “‘grave”’ one of the most commonly used words. In one 
or two places his verses almost remind one of Housman in their 
simplicity and melancholy, but not in their hopeful endings. A 
poem ‘‘Graves’”’ illustrates this. 



























Go to the graves, and ask of them 
How notelessly have fled, 
The years so full of life to thee, 
O’er their forgotten dead!... i 


And stricken hearts may gather hopes, 
Amid the grass that waves 

O’er buried ones, of meeting them | 
Again beyond the graves. 


One might expect, if he did not know Menzies, that a poem on } 
“Bridal-Day Reflections’ at least might contain some cheerful : 
thoughts but the opening stanza shows that such an expectation 
would be too sanguine, for it begins: 


Why put I on thy hand that ring?— 
However dear the token 
Of living love, the knot it ties 

One day must yet be broken. 


~ 


—_— 
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However, as usual, the author was able to get some hope into 
his reflections for he concluded: 


But love is an eternal thing, 

However tossed and driven, 

And maketh hearts, once link’d on earth, 
One heart again in heaven. 


And yet Menzies was more than justified in his gloomy attitude, 
apparent to his fellow rhymer, McIntyre, for he suffered from bad 
health. The reader who goes through the file of the Woodstock 
Herald constantly encounters references such as that of August 7, 
1846, when the editor reported, ‘‘During two weeks of severe illness 
which has kept us in close confinement we have not received half 
a dollar.’’ Two weeks later the editor was still sick. On September 
21, 1844, he reported that he had a severe ‘‘affection’”’ in the eyes 
and was almost totally unable to read or write. The note which 
gave this information was set in extremely large type in order that 
the editor might see it, and even then, he said, he could just make 
it out. 

Menzies showed a spirit of decency which was not too preva- 
lent in the period in which he lived. For example, on March 23, 
1844, when somebody had asked him why he had not printed an 
account of a charivari, he stated, ‘‘We decline inserting anything 
pro or con on the subject of a recent exhibition of this kind, farther 
than the expression of our own unequivocal condemnation of the 
barbarous practice under any circumstances whatever.”’ 

Nor can it be said that Menzies was completely without poetic 
taste for on June 1, 1844, when he printed a very feeble poem on 
“Woodstock in 1854’ which began: 


Where late a simple, quiet village stood, 
Surrounded by the then remaining wood, 
Stands now a city, large enough to hold 
Quebec and Kingston more than seven-fold. 


he concluded with a note, “It is not without reluctance that we 
insert the article ‘Woodstock in 1854,’ but all sorts of tastes have 
occasionally to be gratified. Doggerel, however, must not be in- 
flicted too often.” 

Although, like many other Scots, Menzies could not forget his 
mother country, as is shown by many of his poems, he wrote, as 
McIntyre pointed out, of Scotland and Canadian scenes together. 
A poem the ‘“‘Land O’ Cakes’’ begins: 
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Hurrah! for Scotland—Scotland yet— 
The land o’ Kirk and Schule— 


and fourteen verses later ends: 


Hurrah! for merry England’s rose, 
And Erin's shamrock green— 
Hurrah! for our Canadian hearths— 
Our altars and our QUEEN! 


Menzies, while a dutiful Scot, had also become a vocal Canadian 
citizen. 


The publication of the little volume of poems by Menzies’s 
widow in 1850 evidently was an effort to supply a memorial to the 
man who had had an ambition to see such a volume printed. On 
April 3, 1846, the Woodstock Herald carried an advertisement for a 
volume which was shortly to be published by subscription and to 
be sold for 2s. 6d., entitled ‘‘Poetical Scraps by George Menzies.” 
In the advertisement, it was explained ‘‘From the circumstance of 
many of these Scraps, the scatterings of nearly thirty years’ inter- 
course with the Press, having occasionally found their way into 
some of the most distinguished periodicals in both hemispheres, the 
author has been induced to offer them to the public in a collected 
form.’’ The projected volume does not seem to have appeared at 
that time and Menzies, to whom death was always close and real, 
died before the volume finally came out. 

The poet had no delusions as to the permanence of his fame for 
in One pessimistic period he wrote (a verse as good as any in the 
book) in ‘‘The Village Poet—a Fragment’’: 


Fame melts away, like antic tracery wrought 
By idle school-boy’s finger on the snow; 

And yet, I ween, it is not cheaply bought,— 
The child of genius is the child of woe; 

The victim still of many a wayward thought, 
That others know not, and can never know, 
*Tis true, our songster hath but little claim 
To the proud honors of a poet’s name. 


The second poet referred to by McIntyre was the Very Rev- 
erend Robert Jackson Macgeorge, Dean of Argyll and the Isles, 
Scotland, who died at Rothesay, Scotland, on May 14, 1884. He 
was born near Glasgow in about 1811 and after attending Glasgow 
University, finished his education at Edinburgh. III health forced 
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him to travel and he went to the East Indies, Bombay, and the Gulf 
of Persia. On his return he contributed to Scottish journals and 
wrote two dramatic pieces which were performed at the Glasgow 
theatre. 

Not long after this his religious convictions persuaded him to 
enter the ministry and in 1835 he was ordained deacon in the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, and priest in 1840. In 1841 he went to 
Upper Canada. Details regarding his emigration and missionary 
work in the province are to be found in the Strachan Papers in the 
Public Archives of Ontario, Toronto. On October 4, 1841, Bishop 
Strachan wrote to Ernest Hawkins, secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, reporting that Macgeorge had arrived 
on September 9 but that Strachan was keeping him in Toronto for 
a few months to make him feel less a stranger when he should enter 
on his mission in Streetsville. Strachan concluded, ‘‘I am much 
pleased with what I have seen of him—he appears zealous, prudent 
and of fair attainments.’’ On May 21, 1842, Strachan wrote to the 
Bishop of Glasgow in another connexion and in conclusion thanked 
him for sending out Macgeorge and expressed the hope that he 
would send out ‘‘a dozen like him.” 

Macgeorge did not confine himself to missionary work and soon 
appeared as editor of the Streetsville Weekly Review which, under 
his editorship, became the most widely read and most popular 
weekly in the province. His obituary quite justifiedly declared “In 
choosing the style of his articles, his object was to attack and expose 
popular abuses and follies by good natured sarcasm and ridicule. 
The pointed and pithy sayings of ‘Solomon of Streetsville,’ the 
pseudonym by which Mr. M. was known in his quality as editor 
of the Review, were more generally and frequently quoted than 
those of any other journalist who has lived in this country.’ A 
glance through the broken runs of the Review, preserved in the 
Public Archives of Ontario and the Toronto Public Reference 
Library, support the opinion given in the obituary. Macgeorge 
had little regard for newspapers, politicians, or vendors of patent 
medicines. Quotation of some of his more outspoken lines will 
illustrate his opinions better than any description can. On No- 
vember 25, 1854, he described Canadian newspapers ‘‘The base 
banner under which they fight, bears the motto, ‘Expediency is our 
Gop! RAILROADS are our politics!’ ’’ In 1854 when railways were 
in all people’s minds this was almost treason. 


‘Henry J. Morgan (ed.), The Dominion Annual Register and Review ... 1884 (To- 
ronto, 1885), 235. 
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As a well educated Scotsman he did not quite understand Cana- 
dian representative institutions as is evidenced by the following 
which appeared on May 26, 1855. 

“‘How many Canadian M.P.P.’s could obtain third class certi- 
ficates from the most lenient of our educational examining boards? 


‘“‘A man may be a very clear-headed miller, or huxterer of 
candles, soap, and factory cotton, and yet be as ill qualified to dis- 
charge the functions of a legislator, as our superannuated house dog 
Sowans!... Solomon has no one particular case in view.” 


The campaign against quack medicines went on as long as 
Macgeorge was editor. On April 22, 1854, he showed his attitude, 
‘May the hospitalities of the Penitentiary be extended to all ‘Herb 
Doctors,’ ‘Indian Physicians’ and ‘German and Reform Practi- 
tioners of medicine’!’” In 1856 he was forced to take a strong 
stand. John McWhinnie, the proprietor of the Woodstock Sentinel, 
endorsed a popular patent medicine, but his competitor of the Spirit 
of the Times, also of Woodstock, showed that instead of being cured 
McWhinnie was only able to get about on crutches. Macgeorge 
commented, on August 2, ‘‘The conduct of Mr. McWhinnie cannot 
be too strongly reprobated. Hundreds, misled by his culpable en- 
dorsement of an empirical nostrum, may have been led to dispense 
with the services of qualified medical advisers, and thus precipi- 
tated themselves prematurely to Hades.” 


Macgeorge, as editor of the Weekly Review, did not in his style 
show much promise of becoming a dean in Scotland. However, as 
editor of the Anglo-American Magazine, which began publication 
in Toronto in July, 1852, and continued through the seventh vol- 
ume, ending in December, 1855, he displayed attributes of scholar- 
ship which might well be looked for in a church dignitary. This 
monthly contained a variety of material, including literary refer- 
ences, poems, brief news items, and sections for the housewife and 
farmer. Macgeorge contributed the main features, ‘‘Chronicles of 
Dreepdaily,’”’ and ‘‘Purser’s Cabin,” and the larger portion of ‘‘The 
Editor’s Shanty.’’ He also contributed some poems. 

In 1848 Macgeorge had printed at the office of the Church, a 
Church of England newspaper which he edited for a time, ‘‘a little 
volume of poems, by Canadian authors,” under the title The Cana- 
dian Christian Offering. The volume contained five of his poems, 
three of which were reprinted in a volume published in Toronto in 
1858, under the title Tales, Sketches and Lyrics. 


Macgeorge’s religious poems bear evidence of deep religious 
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conviction and are at times vivid in depicting biblical scenes, as in 
his description of a band of disciples: 


Way-faring ones, whose robes the churlish hand 
Of penury had sorely moiled and torn, 

Plain might you read in each care-wrinkled face, 

That here they had nor home, nor resting place. 


Although dealing with an obvious subject, his most appealing 
poem was “The Emigrant’s Funeral.” 


Strange earth we sprinkle on the exile’s clay, 
Mingled with flowers his childhood never knew; 
Far sleeps he from that mountain-top so blue, 
Shadowing the scene of his young boyhood’s play. 
But o’er his lonely trans-atlantic bed 
The ancient words of hopeful love are spoken, 
The solitude of these old pines is broken 
With the same prayers, once o’er his fathers said. 
Oh precious Liturgy! that thus canst bring 
Such sweet associations to the soul, 
That though between us and our homes seas roll, 
We oft in thee forget our wandering, 
And in a holy day-dream tread once more, 
The fresh green valleys of our native shore. 


As in the case of Menzies, Scotland and Canada were also joined 
by Macgeorge. In ‘The Emigrant’s Bride,” the poet speaks of 
exploring the banks of the Humber but works back to Ben 
Lomond’s heath. None of the poems bore any of the character- 
istic features of the pen of Solomon of Streetsville. 

Thomas Macqueen, the first of the poets mentioned by Mc- 
Intyre, had a great admiration for Macgeorge as is shown by the 
following paragraphs from his pen: 


Of the very few editors who have endeavored to attach something of a literary 
character to the newspaper press of Canada, the Rev. Mr. McGeorge, of the 
Streetsville Review, is certainly entitled to the first rank. His efforts have been 
not only earnest and continuous, but also successful in an eminent degree, and the 
Review though published in a comparatively obscure clachan, has commanded a 
greater number of hearty, intelligent outside readers than any other journal in the 
province. 

Mr. McGeorge’s efforts as a man of letters, however, have not been confined 
to the newspaper. He has been a willing and a liberal contributor to the pages 
of almost every literary periodical published in Upper Canada, during his sojourn 
in the country. And those who have any acquaintance with the Anglo-American 
Magazine, published in Toronto in 1853, must have a favorable opinion of his 
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abilities as a miscellaneous writer. He is verily a literary man, a gentleman, and 
a scholar, and his thorough knowledge of books and their authors enables his pen 
to dash on cleverly and successfully through a variety of subjects. His style is 
terse and vigorous, and his writings generally are distinguished by extensive eru- 
dition, facility of diction, much quaint humor, and frequent sparklings of purified 
wit.® 















Macgeorge’s literary career evidently interfered with his parish 
duties. On December 9, 1858, Strachan wrote to the missionary 
who was away from his parish at the time, telling him of the arrival 
of a deputation from Streetsville which had reported on the unsatis- 
factory state of the mission. ‘‘From what they said it does not 
appear to me that your return to Streetsville would be profitable 
or satisfactory either to yourself or the people. With superior 
attainments you seem to have entirely failed in gaining the good 
will of your Parishioners ... & that you had given some offence & 
destroyed your usefulness by your connexion with the press.” 
Strachan offered to send him to a country church where there 
would be much more to do and concluded by saying that he was 
grievously disappointed in his career. 

Macgeorge must have returned to Scotland soon after this 
episode for the Weekly Review, April 23, 1859, reported that the 
Globe had said that he had been appointed to the Scottish Episcopal ' 
Church at Oban, Argyleshire. | 

Of the three poets mentioned by McIntyre, Thomas Macqueen t 
has been dealt with in the fairest manner by history for he is the 
subject of a lengthy and sympathetic sketch.’ Macqueen was born 
of peasant parentage in the parish of Kilbirnie, in Ayrshire, on 
October 9, 1803. After only a few months at school he was forced 
to goto work. At the age of ten he was permanently lamed by an 
accident. During his convalescence he read the few books which 
were available to him and at this time determined on a career in 
the field of letters. However, in Scotland, before he emigrated to 
Canada at the age of thirty-nine, he was engaged as a stone mason, 

a trade which he followed in Canada for six or seven years in the 
township of Fitzroy. 

Macqueen entered the field of journalism with letters to the 
Bathurst Courier and Ottawa General Advertiser, now the Perth 
Courier, and at the time of his death on June 25, 1861, at his farm 
near Goderich, he had become one of the best known journalists 







®Henry J. Morgan, Bibliotheca Canadensis (Ottawa, 1867), 239. 
7Andrew Haydon, Pioneer Sketches in the District of Bathurst (Toronto, 1925), I, 
237-85. 
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in the province. On February 4, 1848, he issued, in Goderich, the 
first number of the Huron Signal ‘‘to advance the views of the 
Liberal party.’”’ He was always a reformer and for a short time 
between 1852 and 1854 edited a temperance paper in Hamilton. 
This prompted the Ingersoll Chronicle, September 9, 1854, to say: 
“It is not long since that the advocacy of this [the temperance] 
question was confined to a very few and obscure little prints. The 
first to lead the van of the phalanx which now takes hold of it, was 
the Hamilton Canadian, edited by Thomas McQueen,Esq., through 
whose zeal and ability the subject was brought to the notice of men 
who otherwise would not have thought of it for years to come, per- 
haps.”’ In reality the Hamilton Canadian was a reform paper. The 
temperance newspaper, also edited by Macqueen, which only lasted 
six months, was the Spirit of the Age. In April, 1854, Macqueen 
was back in Goderich. 

Macqueen did not express his personality in the columns of his 
papers as much as did Menzies and Macgeorge. However, there 
is an occasional reference which shows something of his interests. 
For example, he printed, in a pretty thoroughly dejected mood, a 
column in the Huron Signal, on March 14, 1850, headed ‘‘The 
First Newspaper.’’ In this he described the persons in a community 
who look forward to the establishment of the first press. ‘‘But,’’ he 
went on, “‘there is another and different character whose pride, and 
hope, and anticipations and excitement, on the introduction of the 
printing press, amount even to extacy. This is the village Poet! 
the youth who performs the delicate duties of Valentine Writer and 
Rhymer-General for all the lost-heart lads and love-sick damsels 
of the neighborhood.... A local Newspaper was all that was 
wanting to stick his name in the same niche with the names of 
Byron and Moore, and Burns, and Scott!’’ 

Macqueen had been disappointed and had found that at the 
end of two years his circulation and success had come from those 
who had promised least. He had reached the stage where ‘‘he 
would willingly barter the whole accounts of the whole class of 
would-be Esquires for a single load of cord wood for his printing 
office.”’ 

He continued, ‘‘They have discovered that the Editor is a 
strange sort of common-place, common sense creature of reality— 
that he has no faith in flippancy and shamwork—that he calculates 
the support given to his Newspaper by the quantity of hard cash 
which he receives for it. ... Yea, even the poor milky-minded poet 
has discovered that all his sanguine expectations have been sadly 
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disappointed, his delicate ditties cannot be taken as cash payments 
for a Newspaper, nay, worse—they cannot be inserted, except on 
the regular advertising scale.”’ 

However, he concluded with his philosophy of the function of 
a newspaper in a community which showed that in spite of his 
harangue he did have a higher purpose than many of his contem- 
poraries. ‘But after all these difficulties, disappointments, and 
disagreeable embarrassments, it must be admitted that the only 
safe and efficient means of rectifying the local abuses of bringing 
the various ingredients of society to their proper level, and of im- 
proving the tone of thought and action in a prosperous community, 
is just to establish a local Newspaper under the management of a 
man who will fearlessly bring the filth to the bottom.” 

On one occasion Macqueen lashed out at the press of the prov- 
ince in a way which echoed the style of his contemporary Solomon 
of Streetsville, when he wrote, on November 16, 1854, ‘‘at least 
nine-tenths of Canadian newspapers’’ were characterized by ‘‘milk- 
sop silliness, shilly-shally Suckerism, metalic philosophy, or mer- 
cenary servility, reckless indiscriminate confounding of right and 
wrong, and the total absence of sound intelligence and talent!” 
This appealed to Macgeorge who reprinted the extract. 

Although Macqueen had literary ambitions and on one occa- 
sion asked in an editorial ‘‘Will nobody write a few songs for 
Canada?” the cares of the day and the controversies in which he 
engaged prevented him from adding many lines to three little 
volumes which he published in Scotland before he emigrated. Ap- 
parently his only Canadian poem which has been preserved, except 
for those written for birthdays and similar occasions, which he 
printed in the Signal, is “Our Own Broad Lake”’ to which McIntyre 
referred. In this poem the poet moved from the hills and heather 
of Scotland to tell of ‘The beauties of our own broad lake”’ although 
he admitted 


I cannot feel as I have felt 
When life with hope and fire was teeming, 
Nor kneel, as I have often knelt, 

At beauty’s shrine, devoutly dreaming. 
Some younger hand must strike the string, 
To tell of Huron’s awful grandeur; 

Her smooth and moonlight slumbering, 
Her tempest voices loud as thunder; 

Some loftier lyre than mine must wake 
To sing our own broad, gleaming lake! 
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No claim is made that the three Scottish-Canadian newspaper 
editors described here were anything but rhymers. In fact they 
were not even unique for at least one other Scottish-Canadian 
newspaper editor (George Pirie) wrote verses at the same time. 
But they did bring something imaginative to Canada West at a 
time when the province had scarcely begun to develop a native 
culture. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 


The University of Western Ontario. 








THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF CHAMPLAIN 


IN 1603-4 Champlain published Des Sauvages, or, to give the 

book its full title in translation,! Of Savages, or Voyage of 
Samuel Champlain of Brouage made to New France in the Year 1603. 
In 1605 Pierre-Victor Cayet published his Chronologie septenaire, 
an annalistic account of the seven years between 1598 and 1604, 
In it he included material on the French in Canada, both in 1603 
and 1604. The account of the latter year is very brief; the 
former, however, a much longer section, is taken bodily from 
Champlain’s work. Following a reference to the voyage of du Pont 
(or Pont-Gravé) to Canada in the preceding year, not copied from 
Champlain, Cayet proceeds to reproduce Champlain’s work from 
Chapter II to the end of the volume, with certain omissions (as 
the end of Chapter II, the beginning of Chapter III, all Chapter 
IV, and certain later portions). There are some slight changes 
from the original (e.g., from the first person to the third), and a 
few errors of copying (e.g., the eighteenth for the twenty-eighth 
day of the month, ofignac for orignac; the reference to the Indian 
canoes as travelling “estrangement viste,”’ is probably a correction 
of Champlain’s text, which reads ‘‘estrangement’’). 

In 1607 there appeared in Paris a new edition of Jean de 
Serres’s well known Inventaire général de l'histoire de France 
originally published in 1597. The author had died in 1598, but 
new editions appeared, brought up to date, as was usual, by other 
hands. Amongst other additions there was incorporated part of 
Cayet’s (or rather of Champlain’s) account of the voyage to 
Canada in 1603. This is confined to those portions of Chapter I 
and III given by Cayet, and is plainly taken from that source, as 
it not merely omits those portions of these chapters omitted by 
Cayet, but repeats such things as the error of the eighteenth for 
the twenty-eighth day of the month, although it corrects otignac 
to orignac. 

In the same year, 1607, there likewise appeared in English a 
translation of Serres’s history, made by one Edward Grimston, 


1H. P. Biggar (ed.), The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Vol. 1. 1599-1607 (The 
Champlain Society, 1922). 

2Chronologie septenaire contenant l'histoire de la paix entre les roys de France et 
d’ Espagne, et les choses les plus memorables avenues deputs la paix faicte @ Vervins, le 2 
mai, 1598, jusques a la fin de l'an 1604. 

‘he work is reprinted in J. F. Michaud et J. J. F. Poujoulet (ed.), Nouvelle collection 

des mémoires pour servir @ l'histoire de France (12 vols., Paris, 1850), XII. Pages 262-8 
and 318 deal with Canada. See Henri Hauser, Les sources de l'histoire de France (4 
vols., Paris, 1906-15), IV, 46. 
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and published in London as A General Inventorie of the History of 
France Translated out of the French into English by Edward 
Grimston, Gentleman. A second edition of this, with additions to 
1610, was published in 1611 with the title of Generall Historie of 
France, and a third edition, reaching to 1622, in 1624. Since 
Grimston (or Grimstone) included in his translation the portion 
of Champlain’s Des Sauvages incorporated by Serres from Cayet, 
he may properly be termed the first translator of Champlain into 
English. The whole of Des Sauvages was translated into English 
by Samuel Purchas in 1625. 


Grimston* had begun his career as a translator in 1604, after 
some time spent in France in the public service, with a translation 
from the Spanish of the Jesuit Acosta of the Natural and Moral 
Historie of the East and West Indies, and he was to continue for 
thirty years translating various works, mainly from the French, 
ending with the first English version of Polybius, made from the 
French of Maigret. With a dozen such works to his credit, he 
thus takes a place in the band of English translators who helped 
to give such lustre to the Shakespearian age. He was also serjeant 
at arms in the English House of Commons from 1610 to 1640, 
and, as Boas remarks, should have found a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

It must however be admitted that the portion of the trans- 
lation of Serres’s work which reproduces Champlain’s voyage of 
1603, and is here printed from Grimston’s edition of 1607, hardly 
possesses the qualities which made the age illustrious in English 
prose translation. For it is decidedly pedestrian and literal, and 
occasionally wrong. Thus Grimston translates Champlain’s 
remark that the women and children ‘‘n’assistent point’ |at 
councils] as ‘‘assist not.’’ He naturally reproduces any errors in 
Serres or Cayet. Yet the fragment has some interest as the first 
reproduction of Champlain’s work in the English tongue, and 
one the existence of which has apparently not been noticed before. 
Its appearance here is due to Mr. W. P. Whitton of Hamilton, 
whose fine library of Canadiana contains a copy of the 1607 
edition of Grimston’s work. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 


*There is a good brief account of Grimston by F. S. Boas in Modern Philology, III, 
an = and reference to him in the Cambridge History of English Literature 
see index), 
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[p. 1020-2, year 1603-4] 


An Ambassador sent from Venice into France about the same time past by 
Lions, a graue and wise man, and well practised in affaires of State. The Gouernor 
of Lions did visite him, & among other discourses vnderstood from him that the 
Seigneures of that Common-weale did hold themselues more bound vnto the 
Count Fuentes then to any man lyuing, for that they had made vse of his threates 
to sharpen their courrages which time had made blunt and dull. His braueries had 
made them to take resolutions for the good of the State which they had neuer 
drempt of, drowning their Councells in the delights of Peace, and presuming that 
they should not feare any storme in so great a Calme, but hauing seene the Counts 
humor to stirre vp Warre in Italie, and that he bragged hee had Instruments to 
drawe them in that had no will to dance, they had so well prouided for their affairs 
as they feared his hand no more than his tongue. The last yeare the Lord of Pont 
had beene in newe France (called Canada) from whence hee had brought two 
Sauages, which hee presented vnto the King: they learned of them that the great 
Riuer which they thought to haue beene but a Gulfe (for that it is eighteene legues 
broade where it enters the Sea) was about foure hundred leagues long, and past 
through many goodly Countries and Lakes, into the which many other goodly 
Riuers did runne, and that hee might goe vp into it in Canowes, which the Sauages 
do vse to sayle in that Riuer. He resolued with some other Sea Captaines (with 
the Kings good lyking) to returne, and to search into the hart of the Country by 
meanes of the Sauages, as well as he had discouered along the Sea Coast, where is 
nothing but Rockes and high Mountaynes, and sands full of Pyne-trees, Sapins, 
Cipres and Holley. He parted from Honfleur the 15. of March, carrying the 2 
Sauages back with him, and the 18. of April he came iuto the great Riuer of Canada, 
where hauing entred 2100, leagues, in the end he came to Tadoufac the 24. where 
he found many Sauages in Cabines. Going on land, he went with some of his 
companie to the Cabin of the great Sagamo, called Anadabijon, where they found 
him, with some foure score or a hundred of his companions, which made Tabagie 
(that is to say, a Feast) who receiued them very well, according to their custome, 
and made them to sit neere him, all the Sauages being placed one by another on 
either side of the Cabin. One of the Sauages which he had carried with him, began 
to make his oration, of the good reception which the King had made them, and of 
the good vsage which they had receiued in France, and that his Maiestie wished 
them well, and desired to people their land, and to make peace with their enemies 
(which be the Jrocois) or to send them forces to vanquish them. He told them of 
the goodly Castels, Palaces, houses and people that he had seene, and the manner 
of liuing of the French. The Sauages gaue him audience with great silence: When 
he had done speaking, the great Sagamo began to take Tobacco, and gaue some 
vnto the Seigneur of Pont Graué of S. Malo, and to his company, and to some other 
Samagos that were neere him, hauing taken it well, hee began to make his Oration 
to them all, speaking deliberately, staying sometimes a little, and then beginning 
againe, he said. That in trueth they had season to be greatly contented to haue such a 
King for their great friend \Wherevnto all the other Sauages answered with one 
voyce, ho, ho, ho that is to say, I, 1.1. Then the Sagamo sayd againe, That he was 
very glad the King of France should people their Land, and make Warre against their 
enemies: That there was no Nation in the world to whom they desired more good, then 


(Champlain, Ouy, Ouy, i.e., Aye, Aye]. 
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unto the French: Then hee gaue the Sauages to vnderstand, what profit they might 
receiue from his Maiestie. 

After that hee had ended his speech; Du Pont and his companie went out of 
the Cabin, and then they began to make their Tabagie or feast, the which is done 
with the flesh of Orignac, which is like vnto Beefe of Beares, Sea Wolues, and 
Beauers, which is the ordinary meate that they haue, with great store of wilde- 
fowle. When they eate, they sitte of eyther side of the Cabin, eueryone hauing a 
Dish made of the Barke of Trees: the meate being sodden, there is one that giues 
to euery one his portion in his Dish, where they eate very grosely, for when their 
hands are greasie, they eyther rubbe them vpon their hayre, or vpon their Dogges 
(whereof they haue great store to hunt withall. Before they eate they dance about 
their Pannes, and after they haue eaten, they returne to their dancing, euery one 
taking the head of his enemie which hee hath slaine in Battaile, the which hangs 
behind him. They made this Feast together, for the victorie which they had 
obtained of the Irocois, of whome they had slaine some hundred. Three Nations 
of Sauages were here assembled, that is to say, the Estechemins, Algonmequins 
and Montagnez, ‘- the number of a thousand, all enemies to the Jrocois, against 
whome they mabe cruell warre by surprise, for that they are more in number then 
they. The 18.* day of the Moneth, the sayde Sauages which were then at the point 
of Saint Mathew, came to Campe at the Port of Todoufac, where the Frenchmen 
were. At the breake of day, their great Sagamo going out of his Cabin, went about 
all the other Cabins, crying with a lowd voyce, that they must dislodge to goe to 
Todoufac, where their good friends were. Sodenly euery one pulled downe his 
Cabin, and the great Sagamo beganne first of all to take his Canow, and to carrye 
it to the Riuer, in the which hee imbarked his Wife and Children, with great store 
of Furres, so as they were neere two hundred Canowes, which goe exceeding swiftly, 
for although Du Ponts Shippe-Boate were very well manned, yet they went faster 
then it. There are but two persons that doe rowe, the man and the woman. Their 
Canowes are eight or nine paces long, and one broad, they are very subiect to 
ouer-turne, if they be not well guided: They are made of Barkes of Trees, 
strengthened within with little hoopes artificially made, and they are so light, as a 
man may carry one easily: and euery Canowe will carry the waight of a Pipe. 
Their Cabins are lowe made like Tents, couered with Barkes of Trees, leauing a 
hole open in the toppe, to let in the light: they make many fiers in the midest of the 
of the Cabine, whereas sometimes they are ten families togither. They lie vpon 
skins one among an other, and their Dogges with them. All these people are of a 
pleasant humor, they laugh most commonly, yet they are some-what Saturnists: 
they speake deliberately, as if they would be well vnderstood, and stay sodenly, 
studying a good space, and then they speake againe. They vee these Customs in 
their Orations in Councel, whether none come but the Principall, which are 
Ancients, the women and Children assist not. All these Nations endure so much 
some-times, as they are in a manner* forced to eate one an other through the great 
cold and snowe, for the Beasts and Fowle which they vse, retire themselves into 
the hotter Countries. They are apt inough to learne to till the ground or any other 
worke, if they may be taught. Many of them are of good iudgement, and will 
answer directly to any question. They are full of reuenge and great Liars, in whome 
there is no trust, they promise much and performe little, for the most part they 


*{Champlain, 28™]. 
(Champlain, presque). 
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haue no Lawe, & beleeue that after that God had made all things, hee tooke a 
number of Arrowes and stickt them in the Earth, from the which sprong Men and 
Women which haue multeplied in the world vnto this day, and are growne in this 
sort. That there is one God, one Sonne, the Mother and the Sunne which shines 
which are foure, yet that God is aboue all, and that the Sonne and the shyning 
Sonne are good, by reason of the benefit which they receiue, but the Mother is 
nothing worth, for that she eats them. In like sort they hold that the Father is 
not very good. They haue an infinite number of other foolish opinions, and they 
haue certaine Sauages among them, whom they call Pilotoua, which speake visibly 
vnto the Diuill, and tells them what they should do, as well for matters of Warre 
as other things: to whom they obey at their first comand. They also beleeue that 
all their dreames are true, and many say that they haue seene & drempt what 
should happen, but to speake truely they are illusions of the Diuill which abuseth 
them. 

They are all well proportioned, without any deformity of their bodies, and 
nimble. Their women are wel fashioned, repleat & some-what full: they are yealow* 
by reason of the painting wherewith they annoint themselues, which makes them 
of an Oliue collour. They apparell themselues with skins, one part of their bodies 
is couered and the rest bare. In winter they couer théselues with good Furres, 
whereof they haue great store, where there is great store of snowe, they vse a kinde 
of racket, the which is twise or thrise as bigge as that of France, which they tie 
vnto their feete, and so go in the snowe without sinking, for else they could not 
hunte, nor goe in many places. 

They haue a kinde of marriage, when a maide is foureteene or fifteene yeares 
olde she may haue as many seruants & friends, and accompany with as many as 
she please; then after fiue or six yeares, shee will take whome she likes best for her 
Husband, and liue togither till death, vnlesse after some-time they haue no 
Children, then the Man, may be vnmarried and take an other Wife. After they 
be once married they are chast, and the Husbands are for the most part iealous, 
giuing presents to the Father or kinsfolkes of the Woman whome they haue married. 
As for their Interments or Funeralls, when a man or a Woman dieth, they make a 
pit, into the which they put al the goods he hath, as Kettles, Furres, Hatchets, 
Bowes, Arrows, Aparel and other things, and then they put the bodie into the pit 
and couer it with Earth, on the which they lay great peeces of wood, and one peece 
they set right vp, the which they painte redde on the toppe. They beleeue the 
immortality of the Soule, and say that they go to reioyce in other Countries with 
their kins-folkes and friends when they are dead. The Seigneur of Pont hauing 
spent some-time to discouer the great Riuer of Canada, and some other particu- 
larities of the Countrye, returned the 24. of August, and arriued at Newe-hauen 
the 20. of September. 

In the beginning of this yeare Moyses Sikel being reuolted from the Emperor, 
entred into Transiluania with great troupes of Turkes, Tartarians and Polonians. 


Many Gentlemen of the Country more through base cowardise then through 
treachery. ... 


4{Champlain, basanées]. 











REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 


1946 was a year of crisis, disillusionment, and renewal of fear. The shadow of 
atomic warfare, underlining the destructiveness of modern war, was in nowise 
dispelled. But little progress seemed to be made in the establishment of peace; 
the wounds of war remained raw in Europe and Asia; only in America did con- 
version from war to peace proceed apace. The victors did not fall out, but in the 
peace conferences agreement was reached only after obstinate deadlocks had been 
dissolved by reluctant compromises. The United Nations, born of hope and fear, 
had its moments of elation, as in the passing of the resolution on disarmament at 
the New York meeting, October-December, 1946, but over its first year hung the 
doubts and forebodings caused by use of the veto power by Russia to an extent: 
unanticipated by those who had sponsored its inclusion in the Charter. This in 
turn was but a reflection of the open diplomatic warfare which had sprung up 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

For Canada the year was one of sudden deflation. The magnificent military 
and financial performance of the country had speeded and emphasized its growth 
in diplomatic stature and prestige. During the war Canada played a prominent 
role, and was justly accepted as a partner of weight by the United Nations. The 
concept of ‘middle power’’ was conceived to express this new status. But with the 
cessation of hostilities Canada reverted with disconcerting speed to its normal 
position of a weak North American state, overshadowed by the United States. 
Indeed, this position may hardly be described as normal, for during the war Canada 
accomplished full diplomatic independence, and accordingly became simply an- 
other small power, speaking only for itself, and no longer possessing the adventitious 
weight of a member of an association of states which, however loose, acted simul- 
taneously in emergency. In 1946 Canada for the first time was definitely ‘‘on its 
own.” On the other hand, sudden and disconcerting as the deflation was, it was 
salutary, and Canadian foreign policy was neither discomposed by it, nor was the 
real effectiveness of the work of Canadian delegates at the meetings of the various 
agencies of the United Nations in 1946 thereby impaired. 

The war and all its chances had passed then, but the thunder of its passing 
still shook the world, and threatened new convulsions. Of these events, so near in 
time, so distant in memory, Professor McInnis’s last two volumes of his current 
history of the war (The War: Fifth Year and Sixth Year), are a powerful reminder. 
The former volume carries the record from October, 1943, to September, 1944, the 
second from October, 1944, to September, 1945. Not much remains to be said 
of this work of established reputation, except that the narration moves without 
flagging or inadequacy, as the tide ran strongly in favour of the United Nations in 
1944, on to the smashing triumphs of May and August, 1945. Professor McInnis’s 
practised skill in telling a complex story plainly, in keeping all the pieces in play, and 
in revealing the broad strategy of the struggle, is as much in evidence as in the 


*This is the thirteenth annual article published by the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL 
REvIEW on this subject. For the bibliography of this article sce p. 192. The annual 
review article on Canada and British Commonwealth relations will appear in the 
September issue. The REVIEW also publishes in each issue a list of recent publications 
relating to Canada’s international relations (see p. 220). 
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preceding volumes. Necessarily, politics comes more to the fore as victory 
approaches, but Professor McInnis reveals the same detached view in his account 
of the great conferences as he does in military and naval matters. Canadian 
forces appear more in these pages than, in the nature of things, they did before, but 
there is no attempt to exaggerate or minimize the part they played. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the book is just this rigorous adherence to the original 
design of straightforward military and political narrative, free of comment and of 
political or national bias. The author was particularly wise to finish the work 
from the same sort of materials as it was begun, and not to yield to the temptation— 
for such it must have been—to use some of the documents captured by the victors 
to embellish or confirm his last chapters. How the book will wear when further 
documents are made available and have been digested is conjectural and perhaps 
irrelevant; certainly, it will probably be long before we possess a superior account 
of the great campaigns in Russia. On the other hand, the account of the Yalta 
Conference, in the light of later revelations, already seems thin. This last, how- 
ever, was inherent in the nature of the task, and certain it is that it will be many 
years before we possess a history of the whole war told with the same sense of 
proportion and the same narrative power. Until that time Professor McInnis’s 
book will be a standard reference. The author and the publishers are to be heartily 
congratulated on the accomplishment of this fine and valuable work. 

It was in this war, which a Canadian writer has so admirably recorded, that 
Canada achieved full diplomatic development. Fittingly, this was marked by the 
legislative separation of the office of Secretary of State for External Affairs from 
that of Prime Minister in 1946. . Equally fittingly, the new Secretary of State, 
the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, signalized his assumption of this office 
by delivering before the University of Toronto in January, 1947, the first Gray 
Memorial Lecture, The Foundations of Canadian Policy in World Affairs. The 
occasion, the setting, and the historical and literary distinction of the lecture, 
make a welcome departure from the exiguous parliamentary debates, for the most 
part redeemed from sterility only by Mr. King’s carefully prepared and not always 
crystalline addresses, which have hitherto been the only authoritative discussions 
of Canadian external policy. The lecture effectively marks the attainment by 
Canada of a self-conscious yet sober maturity in the consideration and conduct of 
its external affairs. Mr. St. Laurent finds the bases of Canadian policy in the need 
of preserving national unity, political liberty, the rule of law in international 
affairs, the preservation of human values, and willingness to accept international 
responsibilities. These principles of Canadian external policy find special applica- 
tion in Canada’s relations with the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, with the United States and France, and with the United Nations. In 
the lecture certain pregnant sentences stand out, which bear on publications to 
be noted below. Mr. St. Laurent said: “If there is one conclusion that our com- 
mon experience has led us to accept, it is that security for this country lies in the 
development of a firm structure of international organization” (p. 25). In its 
context this is a simple ratification of the fact that Canada is committed without 
reservation, in contrast with its membership in the League, to the success of the 
United Nations, and this implies the most cordial relations possible with all its 
constituent members. Again: “‘The other aspect of our relations with the United 
States which I shall emphasize is our readiness to accept our responsibility as a 
North American nation in enterprises which are for the welfare of this continent” 
(p. 31). This is recognition of the necessity of Canada meeting the demands not 
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only of the universal system of the United Nations, but also, in its own way, of 
those of the regional system of the Americas. Again: ‘“‘We have not found it easy 
to provide delegates and advisers for all the conferences which the task of creating 
a new structure of world organization has required” (p. 35). The demands of the 
new status and of world organization have been severe on a diplomatic service still 
in the process of recruitment, and it is to be hoped that the Department of External 
Affairs will not suffer from post-war retrenchment. Finally: ‘Canadian policy 
in its internal relations should not be allowed to become a matter of party political 
controversy at home” (p. 39). This wise counsel, which is also a truism, becomes 
relevant for the first time in Canadian political life with the full realization of 
diplomatic independence. Hitherto relations with the United Kingdom and the 
other Commonwealth countries have given rise to political controversy, cutting to 
some degree across party lines. Now there will be other issues, of which some may 
be more divisive, notably relations with Russia, now recognized as a northern 
neighbour. 

As Mr. St. Laurent’s statement of the principles and applications of Canadian 
external policy marks the new maturity of that policy, so do the following publica- 
tions underline the development and expansion of the Canadian diplomatic service, 
the agent of policy. The Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 1946, 
records the expansion during that year of the diplomatic and consular service of 
Canada and of the greatly increased volume of work performed by the service. 
“In the course of the year Canada was represented at 98 international conferences 
and meetings. Canada was represented at 17 international conferences and meet- 
ings in 1939” (p. 9). The reports of the twenty-four embassies and missions and 
the three consulates-general, and the lists of representatives to international con- 
ferences make up an impressive record of expansion and accomplishment. 

This is but the latest phase, that of war-time development, of an evolution of 
the Canadian diplomatic and consular service which had its beginnings immediately 
after Confederation in the need of the new Dominion for immigrants. This was a 
need the imperial consular service was not qualified to meet. Hence the central 
thesis of Professor Skilling’s admirable Canadian Representation Abroad, ‘that 
Canadian needs required the sending abroad of Canadian representatives of a 
non-diplomatic character long before the ‘right of legation’ was won” (p. xv). 
This study, the first of a new series to be published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, is a first class piece of scholarship, 
rich in fact, moderate in tone, and a credit both to the author and the Institute. 
The general reader will find it an indispensable introduction to an acquaintance 
with Canadian external policy. The student will note with interest how far back 
in the history of the Dominion run the problems of external representation and 
diplomatic status, particularly at Washington, problems which have only been 
solved in the last twenty years. Especially valuable is the demonstration that 
the theoretical arguments about the diplomatic unity of the Empire might have 
dragged on interminably, as they did for almost fifty years, had a resolution not 
been forced by the failure of the imperial diplomatic and consular services to meet 
the practical needs of Canada abroad. It was to satisfy these needs, and to supply 
the deficiencies of the imperial services, not to gratify national pride, that Canadian 
representation abroad, from the first immigration agents to the present ambassadors 
and consuls-general, was developed. Not less interesting or valid is Professor 
Skilling’s argument that the development of a Canadian external service together 
with modern communications has rendered no longer necessary such previous 
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Commonwealth agencies as the Imperial War Cabinet of the First World War or 
the Commonwealth conference. Consultation and co-operation may now proceed 
through established diplomatic channels or by direct communication of ministers, 
Canada is now rapidly completing the apparatus of full-fledged diplomatic inde- 
pendence, and is meeting the problems of cost, personnel, and organization at 
home and of representation and prestige abroad which the new status creates. 

Some measure of the extent of the activity of Canada’s external service is 
given by the valuable Conference Series issued by the Department of External 
Affairs. No. 3 of the 1945 series gives the text of the United States proposals for 
the expansion of world trade and employment, with the text of the financial agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and the United States, and related documents. 
No. 1 of the 1946 series is the Department’s report on the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, held in London, January 10 
to February 14, 1946. To quote, “.... the report is not confined to a statement 
of the Canadian point of view, but attempts to give a broader picture of the whole 
process of bringing the United Nations into existence” (p. 8). In this it succeeds to 
a marked degree. The value of the report is enhanced by appendices containing 
statements of Canadian policy and lists of the Canadian representatives at the 
conferences of the various agencies of the United Nations. The statement by 
Mr. St. Laurent is notable, particularly in its plea that membership in the organs 
of the United Nations should be based on the functional principle as well as on 
geographical representation (p. 60). This now familiar Canadian plea, of course, 
represents Canada’s hope of not being treated as simply another weak American 
state. No. 2 of the 1946 series is the melancholy record of the last session of the 
League, held to dissolve that organization. As the Canadian representative, 
Mr. Hume Wrong, fittingly remarked, however, ‘‘The United Nations organization 
is not the legal heir of the League, but it is its moral successor” (p. 23), and there 
can be no question but that the League lives again in the United Nations, and that 
the United Nations may draw strength from the experience of the League. No. 3, 
1946, is a veritable text-book on the organization of the United Nations and on the 
strains it encountered during its first year of existence. The Department is to be 
commended for thus promptly making available to the Canadian public so compre- 
hensive and illuminating a report on the organization of the United Nations and 
of the work of the General Assembly and of the Social and Economic Council. It 
is evident from the report that the Canadian delegation played an active yet 
moderating part in the settlement of questions which arose—disarmament, the 
veto, the admission of new members, relations with Spain—and in the work of the 
Social and Economic Council. The Canadian attitude to the United Nations was 
well expressed by Mr. St. Laurent: ‘“‘The people of Canada... look upon the 
United Nations not as a temporary expedient but as a permanent partnership—a 
partnership among the peoples of the world for their common peace and common 
well-being”’ (p. 167). 

How great a revolution in Canadian external policy this unreserved commit- 
ment to the United Nations, confirmed in Mr. St. Laurent’s Gray Memorial 
lecture, is, a reading of Professor Mack Eastman’s Canada at Geneva makes clear. 
Canada entered the League to enhance its international status, but did much 
(apart from some declarations of the Honourable N. W. Rowell (p. 58), and the 
distinguished performance of the Honourable Raoul Dandurand (pp. 45-6)) to 
whittle down its obligations under the Covenant. Professor Eastman traces this 
course faithfully, and with due documentation, through the history of Canada’s 
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representation on the various agencies and in the various issues of League history, 
from Article X to “Oil Sanctions.’’ With the melancholy irony of a “League- 
Loyalist,”” the author follows the evolution of Canadian opinion from the regional 
isolation of the twenties to Mr. King’s “‘Peace is indivisible” of 1942 (p. 108). It 
is much to be hoped that Professor Eastman, with his unrivalled experience and 
learning, may be able to expand and give more permanent form to this excellent 
study. 

To an understanding of the type of international organization to which Canada 
is committed, the publication of the World Peace Foundation, International 
Organization, vol. I, no. 1, makes a definite contribution. Leland M. Goodrich 
effectively makes the point, noted above, that the United Nations is the old League, 
by no means writ large, but like the League, a response to the challenge of modern 
international relations. ‘*Peace-Making, 1946” is analysed by Philip E. Mosely, 
who argues that by comparison with the peace-makers of 1919, those of 1946 have 
not been unduly laggard. The delay, so far as it is to be attributed to any one 
power, he ascribes to Russia, but points out (p. 32) that at the end of the first 
fifteen months of treaty-making, the advantages to the Soviet Union of further 
delays tended to be outweighed by growing disadvantages. This may be arguable. 
Dwight E. Lee deals with the genesis of the veto, demonstrating that, as embodied 
in Article 27 of the Charter, it is a reasonable compromise between the equality of 
sovereign states and the disparity of power among the same states. It is of interest 
to note the part that the United States played in inserting the “‘veto’”’ in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals (p. 36), and the Soviet pre-occupation with the possibility 
of being in a permanent minority. Mr. Lee concludes: ‘“‘The ‘veto’ has been used 
more frequently than the conferees at San Francisco were led to expect. On the 
other hand, it is clear in practice as in theory, that no system of voting can solve 
international problems. The slow process of persuasion, by argument and removal 
of suspicion, of compromise, and ultimately of agreement is the only method by 
which ‘sovereign and equal’ powers can compose their differences peacefully”’ 
(p. 42). 

Canada’s unreserved commitment to the United Nations and the need of 
patient persuasiveness if the United Nations is to succeed—noted by the American 
representation on voting procedure in the Security Council (Conference Series, 1946, 
no. 3, p. 43)—stand in curious contrast to her attitude as revealed in the Report 
of the Kellock-Taschereau Commission on espionage. Of the domestic implica- 
tions of this Report this is not the place to speak. Little, or no comment, however, 
has been made on its implications for Canadian-Soviet relations. The Report 
establishes that certain members of the Soviet embassy staff, though not the Soviet 
ambassador (p. 87 et seq.), were engaged in the organization of a spy ring in 
Canada, and purports to establish the guilt of twenty Canadian citizens, of whom 
the courts to date have convicted ten and acquitted eight of carrying on espionage 
for the Soviet government. This was a painful business, which could not leave 
Canadian-Soviet relations unstrained. It was a matter which called for drastic 
action. It may be questioned, however, whether it called for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission and the publication of a report which “without comment” 
quotes statements of at least debatable authority to the effect that the Soviet 
Union is preparing a third world war (pp. 664-6). All mature states carry on 
espionage, though not under diplomatic immunity; all mature states must protect 
themselves against it, and without taking umbrage. The reaction of the Canadian 
government to the results of the counter-espionage work of the Mounted Police 
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was extraordinary, and the unusual procedure of publishing the findings of the 
Royal Commission, confirms the opinion of this reviewer that the whole gauche 
proceeding was the result of startled inexperience. By these actions, for which the 
initial responsibility is the Soviet Union’s, the Canadian government contributed 
decidedly to the tension between the Soviet Union and the western world, and to 
the difficulties of the United Nations, to the success of which Canadian external 
policy is so fully committed. Nor did the fact that the present Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Mr. St. Laurent, was the minister responsible for the pro- 
ceedings in the espionage affair, do anything to mitigate the tension. Domestic 
and external policies cannot be separated, especially by a nation committed to 
international organization. 

This last observation is borne out by the tenor of C. A. Beard’s American 
Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940. This book presents, with scarcely any 
comment whatever by the distinguished author, speeches and extracts from 
speeches, newspaper and periodical comment, and books, in short, ‘‘the record,” 
of American foreign policy from 1932 to 1942. Special attention is paid, of course, 
to the pronouncements of the late President Roosevelt from the time of the Grange 
Speech of February 7, 1932, in which he repudiated the League of Nations. The 
result is to exhibit the consistent isolationism of Roosevelt, Hull, and other Demo- 
cratic leaders from 1932 down to Pearl Harbour. There are only two exceptions in 
the record, the quarantine speech of 1937, which was repudiated, and the adherence 
of Roosevelt to the Stimson doctrine of non-recognition, plus sanctions, which 
“when tried out in 1941” led to war (pp. 134-5), rather than to the Hoover— 
really the Bryan—doctrine of mere non-recognition. The book is a study of the 
difficulties of policy-making ina democracy. There can be little doubt that Hoover 
and Roosevelt, the latter especially after 1936, believed that the interests of the 
United States required an active and positive, if not an “internationalist’’ foreign 
policy. Yet the public temper was isolationist, and the politicians had to go with 
the tide or be left behind, until the public was convinced by events. Despite its 
ostentatious objectivity, the book reads as a bitter indictment of Roosevelt and 
Hull, leaving the impression that they were ‘‘internationalists’’ converted by 
political expediency, yet by their imperfect conversion involving the United States 
in war. That Roosevelt was converted there can be no doubt from the evidence; 
it was, on the other hand, clearly the only way to obtain power to apply his domestic 
policy. He therefore became an isolationist in foreign policy, only to be forced by 
events to revert to his former position. That any American government whatever 
could have behaved much differently in the Far East from 1937 to 1941, passes 
credence. 

The Roosevelt-Hull dilemma is perhaps a thing of the past. The dilemma of 
today is that exemplified by the Canadian espionage affair; how to deal with the 
activities of the Communist party within the state, while endeavouring to work 
with the Soviet Union in the United Nations. How to live with Russia and like 
it has been the great debate of 1946, and in the United States it generally comes 
down to a discussion of whether Roosevelt erred or not in his conviction that it 
is possible for the western powers to work with Russia. Mr. William C. Bullitt 
in The Great Globe Itself is sure that Roosevelt erred, that the continuing purpose 
of the Soviet government is the overthrow of the capitalistic world, and that ‘“‘We 
shall find no peace in appeasement of Stalin” (p. 217). It is therefore necessary 
to put a stop to “the aggressions of the Soviet government,’ and to demonstrate 
our friendship to the Russian people. Mr. Bullitt presents the usual array of 
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documents to prove the aggressive intent of communism, makes a fervent plea for 
action, and as American ambassador to the Soviet Union from 1933 to 1936, is 
entitled to a hearing. But not by such emotional appeals is policy to be shaped 
in these grim days, policy which will indeed impose limits on Russian expansion 
but without war. 

In The Great Challenge Louis Fischer carries on the argument. This gifted 
journalist is also sure that Roosevelt erred. ‘‘Roosevelt, Hopkins and Churchill 
courted Stalin with concessions because they thought the outcome of the war was 
at stake. It probably was not. A Russian separate peace with Germany was 
very unlikely” (p. 248). There followed, therefore, the concessions to Russia 
made at Teheran and Yalta. On these war-time successes Stalin has launched an 
ideological offensive, counting on the internal weaknesses of the western democra- 
cies for victory. This offensive can be met, not by a pure diplomatic front alone, 
but by a progressive social policy at home (p. 334). Involved in this also is the 
rendering of justice to the great Asiatic nations, hitherto exploited by western 
imperialism. Mr. Fischer has sworn eternal enmity to all forms of the exploitation 
of man by man, including the new Soviet one, and his book is one to arouse humani- 
tarian sympathies. But his challenge is so great that mere men are not likely to 
meet it in the short run. It is a book from which orientations may be derived 
rather than solutions of immediate problems. 

How much more tolerable things would become should the world re-capture 
something of Mr. Fischer’s liberalism, in the Soviet Union as well as elsewhere, 
one is led to reflect on reading Arnold D. Margolin’s From a Political Diary. The 
author was a Ukrainian liberal and a member of the short-lived Ukrainian national- 
ist government—not, of course, Skoropadsky’s—of 1918 to 1919. His thesis is 
that the failure of the Allied governments to apply the principles of national self- 
determination and democratic government to all the peoples of ‘‘Eastern Europe 
and Siberia,’’ permitted the establishment of the Communist dictatorship in the 
former Czarist empire. His analysis of the Revolution of 1917, and his conviction 
that the adherence of the army to the side of the Bolsheviks, was the decisive 
factor, are of great interest. Dr. Margolin, too, feels that the democratic statesmen 
erred at Teheran and Yalta, and that the error is to be remedied only by the 
expansion of democracy throughout the world. ‘Thus, making the world safe 
for democracy would be the best possible insurance for peace” (p. 173). Nor does 
the author seem to despair wholly of a possible liberalization of the Soviet régime, 
arguing that the constitution of 1936 and the granting of diplomatic identity to 
the Ukraine and White Russia need to be followed only by the ending of the one- 
party rule of the Communists to make Russia a democratic state, enjoying both 
economic and political democracy (pp. 158-9). This is a large ‘‘only,”’ and one 
feels that the author is either maundering vaguely or is hinting at a democratic 
ideological offensive against Soviet Russia. But the book serves as a reminder 
that it is not necessary to view the present régime in Russia as perpetual and 
unchanging, or to assume that our present anxieties are to be eased only by violence. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, in Where Are We Heading, believes, on the other hand, 
that Roosevelt did not err in thinking that co-operation between the Soviet Union 
and the western democracies was, within limits, possible. Moreover, Roosevelt 
thought Communism need not be feared if an international organization existed, 
but only if the world were to be divided into two armed camps (p. 37). The 
deterioration of Soviet-American relations since 1945 Welles attributes, not to 
Roosevelt’s concessions to Stalin, but to the failure of his successors to work with 
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Russia with the same generous and imaginative flexibility as Roosevelt used. The 
guiding purpose of Roosevelt was to have Russia in the United Nations and for 
this end he accepted the Russian settlement of Eastern Europe (p. 105). What 
has happened since Yalta was not the outcome of Yalta but of the failures of 
Roosevelt's successors. Similarly Mr. Welles excoriates the failure of the American 
government to maintain the inter-American system, the creation of which was 
Roosevelt’s chief work. A survey of developments in the Near and Far East leads 
to a final chapter in American foreign policy. It is largely a statement of the 
dissipation by American statesmen of the immense pre-eminence possessed by the 
United States in 1945, and of the failure of American opinion to settle on the funda- 
mentals of American foreign policy. Mr. Welles gives a detailed history of the 
drafting of the Atlantic charter, and urges that the chief need of American policy 
when thus defined is that it be dependable. For peace hangs upon the ability of 
the United States and the Soviet Union to work together in the United Nations. 
Mr. Welles thinks this possible, if American policy is strong and consistent, and is 
resolutely based on those principles of liberal democracy fundamental to American 
life. Such a policy Russia will respect, and from such a policy the necessary 
compromises can be drawn. For the Soviet Union will compromise, when con- 
vinced that other states are firm and conciliatory; and in compromise the nature of 
the Soviet régime may change (p. 377). 

In his lectures entitled Co-operation between Canada and the United States in 
the Search for World Peace, delivered under the auspices of the J. W. Dafoe Founda- 
tion, Mr. Welles, in discussing the regional system of the western hemisphere, the 
English-speaking democracies, and the United Nations in the world of the future, 
returns to the same theme, that co-operation between Russia and the Anglo- 
American democracies is possible, and is vital to the success of the United Nations. 
But it depends upon the cessation of the Communist ideological offensive and the 
renewal of confidence on the part of the western nations in the principles and 
practices of liberal democracy (p. 32). These lectures are a powerful invocation 
of the spirit of liberalism, such as is too infrequently heard in these times. 

Yet Mr. Welles is not alone in his belief that the ‘tone world’”’ may yet be 
realized. Professor Harold Fisher of Stanford University argues in America and 
Russia in the World Community with well-marshalled evidence that the United 
States and Russia can, as they must if civilization is to survive, co-operate, and 
that there is no need to assume that the present régime in Russia is an unchanging 
despotism, for it has changed markedly since 1917. The obstacles to this co- 
operation are, on the one hand, the Soviet conviction that communism and capital- 
ism cannot live peacefully in the same world, and, on the other, the same belief in 
the democracies—in short, the doctrine of the two worlds as opposed to that of one 
world. Professor Fisher’s comments on the deleterious effects of hatred of com- 
munism on democratic institutions are well put, particularly those on the intro- 
duction of the idea of ‘‘guilt by association” (pp. 69-73), which was so marked a 
feature of the espionage affair in this country. These excellent lectures are to be 
highly commended for their factual content and scholarly presentation; there 
could be no better febrifuge for a ‘Red scare.” 

Professor Zabriskie’s academic study of American-Russian Rivalry in the Far 
East, 1895-1914, while timely, is not addressed to the great debate on relations 
with Russia. It is a documented account of the Russian success, by combination 
with Japan after 1909, in defeating American economic penetration of Manchuria 
under the cloak of the Open Door Policy. It is thus an account of initial Russian- 
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American friendship in the Far East ending in an open rivalry interrupted only by 
the First World War. Itisa useful study which supplements, with fresh documen- 
tation, such excellent studies as A. Whitney Griswold’s The Far Eastern Policy 
of the United States. 

In the same category is the useful handbook on Soviet Foreign Trade by 
Alexander Baykov. This is a clear, well-organized account of the development, 
organization, and trends of Soviet foreign trade. Mr. Baykov concludes that 
future foreign trade of the Soviets is likely to be with those countries which will 
take its exports of natural products, rather than with the United States, unless 
long-term credits are granted by that country or more Soviet exports taken—a 
conclusion which applies also to Canada. Mr. Baykov fails, however, to give any 
indication of how Russia might reciprocate, or fit into a world economy based on 
multilateral trade. 

Much of the anxiety over relations with the Soviet Union, however, arises from 
the policies that state has pursued in Eastern Europe. Hugh Seton-Watson, 
cultivating the field in which his father has worked with such distinction, offers 
much food for thought in his Eastern Europe between the Wars, 1918-1941. This 
study is the product of scholarship and observation, wedded in fruitful union. 
Mr. Seton-Watson makes apparent the fundamental importance of the pressure 
of the peasant population on the land in all this area except Czechoslovakia, the 
rottenness of the governmental systems between the wars, the régime of open or 
disguised police states, except in Czechoslovakia, and the problem of ethnic 
nationalism which plagues the region. The solution of the population pressure is 
neither division of the land nor immigration, but industrialization. On the whole, 
the peasants, exploited and terrorized, did not fear communism, of which they 
knew little, but thought of Russia as the place ‘“‘where there are no masters” 
(p. 263). Nor had they particular need to fear the change of one police régime for 
another. At the same time, the Soviet toleration of cultural autonomy, and its 
more recent toleration of organized religion, would do much to ease the ethnic 
problem, and the peasant distrust, such as it was, of the “‘godless Soviets.” This 
is not to imply that the author favours a Russian solution of the problems of 
Eastern Europe, nor is there any indication of how he might view the present 
conditions there, since his book went to press in 1943. What Mr. Seton-Watson 
hoped for in 1943 was the co-operation of Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States in creating better conditions of life for the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
but that hope, like so many similar hopes, is now in jeopardy. The book consti- 
tutes an excellent reference, and is illustrated by four good outline maps. 

While relations with the Soviet Union may dominate the minds of the people 
of the western democracies, it is not impossible that relations with the Asiatic 
peoples may in the long run be equally or more important. It is therefore highly 
desirable that readable and scholarly studies of these peoples and of their relations 
with the western nations be available. The two publications now mentioned are 
prime examples of the kind of study needed. Foster Rhea Dulles’s China and 
America is an informative, lively, and compactly written account of Sino-American 
relations since the foundation of the Republic, a relationship which eventually 
resulted in a historic friendship which Mr. Dulles thinks still essential to both 
nations. The format of the books is equally attractive. Mr. E. A. Speiser’s 
The United States and the Near East is the second volume of the American Foreign 
Policy Library, Mr. Crane Brinton’s The United States and Britain being the first. 
Mr. Speiser draws in firmly the geographic factor, so dominant in the Near East, 
and brings his learning to his account of the enduring cultural factor—the concept 
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of law as “‘an all-embracing norm of life’ (p. 36). With the background thus set, 
the author deals competently and fairly with recent events. On the vexed question 
of Palestine, Mr. Speiser’s contribution is his insistence that it is a triangular 
dispute involving Britain, as well as the Zionists and the Arabs, and that only by 
recognition of this can a solution be found. The solution, he expects, is a multiple 
trusteeship, controlled by an effective international organization (p. 218). For 
the United States in the Near East what is required is a definite policy independent 
of Britain, and trained personnel to carry it out. In the Near East the United 
States, in defending its own interests, might well preserve the peace by preventing 
a conflict of the other two great power rivals until the United Nations is consoli- 
dated. To that consolidation, Mr, Speiser thinks the Near East might well 
contribute by nature of its central strategic position, its commercial history, its 
deep sense of “essential interdependence of past and present, East and West, 
idealism and realism” (p. 237). 

The last two volumes bring this review back to the western hemisphere. 
Inter-American Affairs, 1944 and 1945, annual surveys nos. 4 and 5, edited by 
Arthur P. Whitaker, are useful commentaries on and summaries of current affairs 
in the Americas. Politics and diplomacy in the Americas, Canada, economic 
development in Latin America, labour and social welfare, and cultural relations, 
are the topics dealt with in these volumes. Appendices comprise statistical tables 
of trade, lists of chief executives and ministers of state, inter-American conferences, 
etc. Of special interest to this review is the section devoted to Canada in each 
volume, notably that by Paul Redwood in the survey for 1945. Mr. Redwood’s 
observation that Canada belongs rather to the northern than to the western hemis- 
phere is profoundly true, as is his conclusion that Canada would gain few advan- 
tages by embracing the Pan-American system, while incurring possible disadvan- 
tages (p.98). Quite as interesting is his notice of the failure of Canada to maintain 
in peace-time diplomacy the stature the country had acquired in war, which he 
calls bluntly ‘‘a lost opportunity” (p. 98). He concludes somewhat as this review 
began, “‘...it does seem to the writer that some of the qualifying factors in 
Canada’s new status have been obscured in the enthusiasm of the peace and the 
sense of pride in an extraordinary war effort” (p. 99). This impression, formed in 
1945, the diplomatic efforts of 1946 should do much to modify. 


W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba. 
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Colony to Nation: A History of Canada. By ARTHUR R. M. LOWER. With maps 
by T. W. McLean. Toronto, London, New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1946. Pp. xvi, 600. ($5.00) 

Mr. Lower’s book is a welcome sign of the times. A few years ago, when D. G, 

Creighton wrote Dominion of the North, no publisher was sufficiently interested to 

bring out a Canadian edition of it. It is pleasant to know that such an edition has 

now appeared, and to see this new interpretation, also printed in Canada, standing 
beside it in the bookshops and receiving a gratifying degree of notice in the press, 

This is evidence that Canadian historiography has come of age; it means that suff- 

cient specialized investigation has been done to provide a basis for something like 

genuine synthesis; it means that—thanks to the hard spadework done since 1918— 

Canadian historians are now in a position to make a significant contribution to 

Canadian culture in the broadest sense and perhaps to exercise a positive influence 

upon the thinking of their countrymen at large on current national problems. Such 

influence would seem to be one of Mr. Lower’s primary interests. 

In a sense, his sub-title is a trifle misleading, as is also the text-bookish appear- 
ance of the volume, with its numbered headings and numerous foot-notes. Colony 
to Nation is hardly so much a history of Canada as a series of reflections upon the 
history of Canada; the element of commentary is more prominent than that of 
chronicle, and the author, though always ready to instruct, is less anxious to inform. 
The book could not have been written without the monographic material, and text 
and references indicate that the writer’s reading has been wide though not 
wholly exhaustive. But it is the element of personal opinion, always decided and 
sometimes a little angular, that gives the book its special flavour and will govern the 
attitude of the individual reader towards it. Some who come to it for information 
will certainly find provocation instead. 

In such a book it is natural that the later portions, those dealing with com- 
paratively recent events, should be the most lively and in general the best. During 
the first 350 pages there are times when Mr. Lower’s interest seems to flag. He 
recognizes the importance of understanding the social system and culture of New 
France, but can spare comparatively little space for it; he emphasizes the signi- 
ficance of the American Revolution for Canada, but attempts no real historical 
analysis of that movement, contenting himself with some rather starry-eyed gener- 
alizations (pp. 109-10). There are many penetrating and illuminating remarks, as 
when he notes the influence of the War of 1812 upon that ‘sense of Canadian 
nationality, which has radiated out from Upper Canada, or Ontario” (p. 179), or 
observes that the Durham Report “‘to this day remains the best and most readable 
book on the Canada of the 1830's” (p. 247). But there are weak sequences. This 
reviewer found the handling of the approach to federation, in particular, one of the 
most disappointing portions of the book. It fails to arouse the reader's interest; 
the author has not succeeded in transmitting the sense of those manifold and 
mounting pressures, so familiar to those who have explored the records of the period, 
which lend drama and urgency to the national crisis of the sixties. Yet when he 
moves on past 1867 and proceeds to analyse the mechanics of politics in the later 
days of John A. Macdonald (pp. 364 ff.) his narrative suddenly gathers pace and 
becomes vital and rewarding reading. 

If Mr. Lower moves more surely in recent than in remote periods, it seems to 
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the present writer that (in spite of the robustness of his political views, to which 
inevitably some readers will take exception) he is also happier with domestic than 
with external questions. On these latter, it is true, again, there is many a trenchant 
and original stroke, as when he speaks (pp. 120, 537) of a latent Canadian aspiration 
for the unity of ‘‘the race’’ (meaning the English-speaking peoples), a deep-seated, 
inarticulate desire to see the disruption of 1776 in some way undone. But something 
seems to make it hard for him to write with detachment when he deals with those 
British ties and influences which have done so much to give Canada her special 
character and her special position in North America and the world. When it ap- 
proaches these matters the book’s tone tends to grow shrill. Thus the author writes 
(p. 444), ‘““The Boer War was a touchstone—‘Are you for England and the Empire 
or are you for Canada?’ was the question it asked. .. ."”. He declares (p. 261), “‘The 
bonds of Empire down until the twentieth century were knit up almost exclusively 
by the colonists,” and on the next page admits the vital contributions of a succession 
of British statesmen to the development of the Commonwealth relationship. He 
argues (p. 441) that Canada began to get “justice” from the United States only 
when she began to conduct her own foreign relations—overlooking the fact that by 
that time all the issues really important to the United States had been settled. His 
approach to Anglo-Canadian relations is open to the accusation of being unhis- 
torical, for instead of seeing successive incidents as landmarks in an evolving rela- 
tionship he seems to regard the obstacles overcome by the little colonies of a century 
ago almost as though they were calculated insults to the mature nation of today. 
He betrays, in fact, the symptoms of a fairly severe inferiority complex. Everyone 
in Canada nowadays calls everyone else ‘‘colonial-minded”; but Mr. Lower seems 
to have at least as good a claim to the label as some of the people to whom he himself 
applies it. 

This book has an impish quality which does not necessarily improve it as 
history but does make it good reading. The reader finds himself picturing the 
author at work, his eye lighting up ever and anon with a sudden naughty glint as 
he perceives an opportunity for jabbing yet another banderilla into the scarred 
rump of the conservative bull. “. . . The extremists of Ontario remembered Tom 
Scott, and since they had not before had sufficient outlet for those combative quali- 
ties with which they were so liberally equipped, the rebellion gave them a much 
appreciated taste of blood” (p. 382). ‘The Canadian-British agreement proved a 
victory for the textile interests, those old veterans who had never lost a tariff 
battle in all their two generations of existence on the public bounty” (p. 510). 
“Capitalism is simply a pagan attitude towards power and pelf and so may shelter 
with any of these creeds that seem as if they might be of use to it” (p. 552). Ifan 
otherwise uninstructed visitor relied upon this book as a guide to Canadian affairs, 
he might be in for some minor shocks. He might, for instance, be disappointed at 
finding Ontario not quite full of picturesque descendants of English half-pay officers 
living “in large decaying old houses” aloof from “the ordinary run of people”’ 
(p. 184). And if Mr. Lower’s reference to ‘‘the besetting Canadian sin of cor- 
ruption” (p. 531) should encourage the visitor to try to bribe a policeman, he might 
get a rude surprise (though again he might not). Of course, he might be so fright- 
ened by Mr. Lower’s picture of Mr. King’s war-time administration, which ‘cut 
into freedom and abrogated civil rights to a degree not equalled in any other 
English-speaking nation” (p. 533) as to be afraid even to speak to a policeman. 
(And yet, again, if he came from another English-speaking nation, he would almost 
certainly have heard critics at home saying precisely the same thing about their own 
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government, and this might render him a bit sceptical of Mr. Lower on this par- 
ticular point.) Perhaps, too, he might meet some Canadians who would assert that 
the 1939-45 war did not produce quite as much “exhilaration” in the Dominion as 
Mr. Lower suggests on page 530; he might even note that he contradicts his own 
suggestion on page 551. 

The author is deeply conscious of ills in the Canadian body politic, and deeply 
concerned to find cures. He is particularly—almost morbidly—aware of the basic, 
unresolved ‘“‘antithesis” of French and English; he feels that in this and other 
respects Canada is not yet ‘a nation with a life and soul of its own”’ (p. 108). What 
is the remedy? It is interesting to observe Mr. Lower’s comments on politics and 
parties. Up toa point—the Communist point—his preferences seem to vary pretty 
directly as the party’s distance from the right; he is convinced of the inevitability 
of ‘‘a controlled, a planned, society” (p. 516) and shows a special interest in a party 
which he somewhat coyly admits is socialist “in a loose sense’”’ (p. 513). Yet if this 
appraisal of the situation is accurate, it leaves one wondering what the effect will 
be on the fundamental problem of national unity; for in the province of Quebec 
socialist ideas appear so far to have made very little progress. Perhaps we get a 
glimpse of the real answer to that problem on page 557, where Mr. Lower speaks 
of the “deep experiences” of the late war, and remarks, “‘Of such are communities 
made.” Of such national experience the historian is the trustee; and in this con- 
nexion the present writer finds himself regretting that in his account of the events 
of 1939-45, Mr. Lower keeps his eye fixed so firmly on domestic matters, overlooking 
the Canadian history that was being made on distant battlefields. 

The book's great virtue, it will be gathered, is its ability to stimulate. Press 
notices suggest that it has served to arouse an interest in Canadian history in some 
people who had little or none before; and that is no small service to the nation and 
much to Mr. Lower’s credit. It has made, and will make, many readers think; 
and that is an even greater feat. It achieves this by the piquancy of its opinions 
and the pungency of its expression, for it is written often with force, sometimes with 
wit, and occasionally with eloquence. It would be a pity if so opinionated a 
volume were presented to an immature mind as the final expression of Canadian 
history, but if studied as one of the many possible interpretations it can do nothing 
but good. Nor would it surprise the present writer if it exercised an influence, and 
a healthy one, on our historical writing generally. 

It isa pity to have to end ona note of cavil. The author upbraids his country- 
men (p. 407) for having ‘‘that uncreative, secretarial type of mind which is so good 
at detail but so conspicuously lacking in the higher ranges of initiative.” After this, 
one hardly dares criticize him for not being good at detail. However, even at the 
risk of being called secretarial, we must remark that this book is a pretty monu- 
mental piece of carelessness. Its style sometimes slips (there are some bad sen- 
tences, and some dreary writing which would be more forgivable in an author of 
less proved competence) ; it is sometimes careless in its use of sources (readers may 
be interested in comparing the curious statement attributed to William Wood in a 
note on page 173 with what Wood really wrote—but they will not find Wood's 
relevant passage on “‘p. 73 ff.”’); and it crawls with irritating typographical errors 
to the extent of being no credit to Canadian publishing. (There are three in one 
five-line foot-note on page 520). The author and his proofreaders have had a 
particularly severe struggle with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Christian name; in four pages 
(432-5) they get it wrong seven times and right only once, but in justice it must be 
said that elsewhere they achieve a rather better average. Céloron de Blainville’s 
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name is mentioned four times (pp. 59, 61, 127, 565) and is spelled four different 
ways. Such slovenliness is an unnecessary and regrettable blemish on a useful 
and stimulating book which materially enriches the literature of Canadian history. 


C. P. STACEY 
Ottawa. 


Historical Change. By Lewis ErnstE1n. Cambridge: At the University Press 
[Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1946. Pp. 132. ($1.10) 

Introduction a Uhistoire. By Louis HALPHEN. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1946. Pp. 99. 

History and the Reader. By G. M. TREVELYAN. London: National Book League; 
Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 
1945. Pp. 27. (85c.) 

Mr. EINSTEIN has written a small book on a very large subject. In it he discourses 

very interestingly on the nature and causes of historical change, with a wide 

knowledge of history and a happy ease of historical example, from the Greeks to 
our own day. Briefly, admittedly too briefly, these are some of his conclusions. 

Change is the flow of history, eternal and incalculable. Power is involved in all 

such change, and individuals may be the bearers of this power, but to attribute 

great changes to individuals is to oversimplify the historical process. Ideas may 
also bring about change, but only when the atmosphere is favourable; and great 
changes never come without warning. The Nazi revolution was an example of 
the danger of ideas operating without political experience; the British have more 
fortunately tended to shape their ideas and their changes from acquired experience. 

No single explanation of historical change is adequate, and efforts to explain it 

in terms of physical or economic factors are bound to fail. Periods of violent 

change, revolutions, are inevitably followed by periods of greater stability, and 
history oscillates between these two poles. Yet stability is the more normal. 

Mahomet interrupted ‘‘the normal march of history,” and “in normal times” 

there is “‘something in the nature of a moral groove,”’ which ‘‘makes for stability”’ 

(p. 104). 

With most of this we may agree. But the “moral groove” and its working 
seem to call for a little more explanation than Mr. Einstein provides. He will not 
allow any place for philosophies of history or the views of philosophers since, he 
argues, ‘‘pure speculation of this order leads away from life.’”’ Yet it is difficult if 
not impossible to draw too positive a line, and if there were no space to discuss the 
challenge of a Whitehead that change rather than stability is the rule of life and 
history today, the author might have made brief reference to the more empirical 
views of Toynbee on the ways in which civilizations rise and fall, or the views of 
other historians (since Polybius) on a subject so important to them all. 


Professor Halphen’s little book was written during 1943-4 under difficult 
conditions, and embodies the reflection of a ripe scholar on the problems involved 
in the writing of history. After a brief chapter on the necessity of history to man- 
kind, and the affirmation that history is a science (of observation), it goes on to 
consider the nature of historical materials, and the problems of criticism, of the 
co-ordination of facts, and of exposition. It concludes with some remarks on the 
lessons of history, what it does mot teach as well as what it teaches. There are 
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two brief but good bibliographical appendices, one on the development of historical 
writing, the other on studies in historical method. The whole essay, for such it is, 
is marked by breadth of historical knowledge, critical sense, moderation, and 
sanity. Witness the following lines taken from the first chapter (p. 9), but belonging 
equally to the conclusion: 


L’histoire ne rend pas sceptique, comme on le dit souvent, mais elle est une marveilleuse 
école de prudence. Aux outrances de la raison elle oppose le barrage de faits; A ceux 
qui croient détenir le panacée qui guérira la société de ses maux, elle rappelle qu’avant 
de prescrire un traitement, il convient d’examiner attentivement le malade et de 
s'informer de ses antécédents. Elle enseigne le relatif et, si l'on peut dire, le ‘“‘con- 
ditionné,” tous les faits dont elle traite se commandant les uns les autres et réagissant 
les uns sur les autes. En bref, elle enseigne la vie, dans sa complexité et ses detours, 
puisque son domain est précisément l’etude de tout le passé humain dans sa luxuriante 
diversité. 

Whilst to Mr. Einstein on the one hand history ‘will always be an art and 
never a science,”’ and to Mr. Halphen on the other history is a science of observation 
like palaeontology, to Mr. Trevelyan history is both a science and an art—a 
science in its discovery and evaluation of facts, an art in the exposition of them. 
This belief, enunciated over forty years ago in opposition to J. B. Bury’s claim 
that history was wholly a science, is reiterated in this lecture to the National Book 
League delivered in London in 1945. And in the reiteration Mr. Trevelyan not 
unnaturally repeats something of what he has said in earlier writings on the nature 
of history (e.g., in Clio,a Muse), and practised so understandingly in his historical 
writings. The issue is somewhat outmoded today, and most historians would 
agree that Mr. Trevelyan’s view was sound, and remains so. In this lecture he 
goes a little further, with the added perspective of forty years of life and experience. 
“The older I get and the more I observe the tendencies and conditions of our 
latter day, the more certain I become that history must be the basis of humane 
(that is non-scientific) education in the future.”” Hence his two ‘‘propositions’”’: 
that historians should present their history in a readable form; and that the general 
public should read history. Here again historians would agree, remarking only that 
much history is today taught under other disciplines than that of history so defined, 
and also that the flair for presenting history to the general public in readable form 
brings with it the danger of producing history which is more readable than true. 


ae R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 





America, 1355-1364: A New Chapter in Pre-Columbian History. By HJALmar R. 
Hotanp. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce [Toronto: Wm. Collins and 
Sons]. [1946.] Pp. xiv, 256. ($4.00) 

I must confess that when I first glanced through Mr. Holand’s book, my reaction 

was unfavourable. I have followed for a good many years Mr. Holand’s re- 

searches into the history of the Norse voyages to America; and I have publicly 
professed my conviction that Mr. Holand has in his previous books proved the 
authenticity of the Kensington rune-stone. But when I found that in this book 
he had set himself the task of proving that the Newport tower was built by the 
Norsemen, I could not help feeling that he had taken leave of his senses. Though 
I cannot claim to have anything more than a layman’s acquaintance with the 
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problems arising out of the Norse voyages to America, I had long regarded the 
theory of the Norse origin of the Newport tower as nothing more than a hoax 
or a delusion. 

Yet, as I read Mr. Holand’s book with attention I began to wonder on what 
grounds I had come to this opinion. For Mr. Holand shows, by dint of diligent 
research, that the Newport tower was familiar to the first English settlers in Rhode 
Island, and could not have been built by them; and it is equally inconceivable 
that it could have been built by the American aborigines. He shows also that it 
is identical in character with a number of round fortified churches in Scandinavia 
that were in existence when the Norsemen visited America. It would be unfair 
and unprofitable to attempt to summarize here the very detailed arguments by 
which he seeks to prove that the Newport tower was a fortified church built by 
the Norsemen who visited Vinland; but I do not think anyone who reads his book 
could deny that he has built up a very strong case indeed. 

There are other features of the book that seem less convincing. Vinland may 
have been on Rhode Island, or at several other points on the Atlantic coast; but 
it is surely stretching probability to suppose that the Newport tower was the head- 
quarters of the expedition that penetrated in the middle of the fourteenth century 
into Minnesota by way of Hudson Bay. Is it not much more likely that this 
expedition came directly from the West Bygd in Greenland, and that the Newport 
tower was built by other Norse adventurers at perhaps a different time? The 
chapters dealing with ‘‘new pre-Columbian finds” in Minnesota seem also to contain 
a good deal of special pleading. Is it reasonable to suppose that we can today 
determine the route of the Norse visitors to Minnesota in 1362 ‘‘as shown by their 
camp-sites”? And Mr. Holand’s attempt to chart the course that Leif the Lucky 
took when he, first of white men, visited America, strikes one as highly speculative. 
Helluland may have been, as he argues, Flat Rock Point, near St. John’s in New- 
foundland; but it may be argued also that it was on the Labrador coast—and, in 
any case, Dr. Nansen pointed out many years ago that the Norse saga that tells 
the story of Leif the Lucky was written down long after the events which it de- 
scribes, and that there is grave doubt whether any reliance can be placed on the 
details of the story. 

In an inquiry of this sort, however, one proceeds, like the bold Norse Vikings 
who first visited America, by trial and error; and the great array of evidence and 
conjecture that Mr. Holand presents is, whether one finds it all convincing, most 
impressive in the bulk. His chapters dealing with the Norse origin of the Newport 
tower seem to mark a new stage in the pre-Columbian history of North America. 
If his arguments are, as they seem to be, sound, the Norse visitors to America must 
have settled as far south as Narragansett Bay. 

W. S. WALLACE 
The University of Toronto. 


Louis Jolliet: Découvreur du Mississippi et du pays des Illinois, premier seigneur 
de I'Ile d'Anticosti: Etude biographique et historiographique. By Ernest 
Gacnon. [Edited by R. P. ApriEN PouLiot s.J.] 4th edition. Montréal: 
Beauchemin. 1946. Pp. 358. 

Les Francais en Amérique pendant la premiere moitié du XVI° siécle: Textes de 
voyages de Gonneville Verrazano, J. Cartier et Roberval. Edited by Cu.-A. 
JULIEN, RENE HERVAL, and TH. BEAUCHESNE. With an introduction by 
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Cu.-A. JULIEN. (Colonies et Empires, Collection Internationale de Docu- 

mentation Coloniale, published under the direction of Cu.-A. JULIEN; 2nd 
series, Les Classiques de la Colonisation, vol. I.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1946. Pp. 223. 

Les Constructeurs de la France d’'Outre-Mer. By R. DELAVIGNETTE AND Cu.-A, 
JuLien. (Les Grandes Professions Frangaises: Collection d’ Anthologies 
dirigée par Cu. BRAIBANT.) Paris: Editions Corréa. 1946. Pp. 525. 


THE Société d'Histoire Régionale de Québec, to commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the baptism of Louis Jolliet, which was celebrated in Quebec on 
September 21, 1645, has republished Ernest Gagnon’s biography of the great 
explorer. Jolliet was the first Canadian ‘citizen by birth’ to have his name 
recorded in the annals of great deeds. It is doubly fitting that his biography 
should be republished at this time when citizenship is being established by statute 
in Canada. 

The story told by Gagnon is familiar to all Canadians, namely the great 
work of the discovery and exploration of the Mississippi, and voyages to Hudson 
Bay and Labrador. Although the book came out nearly fifty years ago there is 
still a tendency to forget that Jolliet was, as Gagnon showed, not merely a man of 
courage but also a man of education and culture. He was a fur trader; but he 
had previously been a scholar; and he conversed with the English at Hudson Bay 
in Latin. He was also something of a musician, a fact which must have been 
responsible for arousing Gagnon’s interest in his career. The author's previous 
work had been largely in music and the history of music in Quebec. In his Jolliet 
the seventh chapter is devoted to seventeenth-century music in Quebec, a di- 
gression which is valuable because it came from the pen of an expert on the subject. 

This present edition of Louis Jolliet, well illustrated by a wealth of con- 
temporary maps and pictures, has been brought up to date by Adrien Pouliot 
by the insertion of passages to cover the work of scholars since Gagnon first 
published the biography in parts in the Revue Canadienne in 1900-1. For instance 
Steck’s book on the Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673 and J. Delanglez’s articles 
on Jolliet’s travels published in Mid-America have been used as sources for additions 
to the text and are placed in square brackets to identify them. As Gagnon’s 


biography was already full of long quotations from the narratives of Jolliet and 


Marquette, the present edition is inevitably lacking in smoothness and continuity, 
though the editor has done his work of inserting the new material very well. 

This re-publication of Gagnon does not make up for that lack of a definitive 
and thorough biography of Jolliet which is noted in the introduction to the volume. 
But it does serve in timely fashion to collect the latest evidence along with the 
classic account of his life until such time as an impartial biographer deals with 
the great problems of his motives and successes and the treatment he received at 
the hands of men. Gagnon’s assertion that Jolliet was not so much the victim of 
his fellowmen as of his own thirst for travel needs qualification in the light of 
more recent scholarship. 

As a result of the German occupation of France from 1940 to 1945 there has 
been a resurgence of French interest in colonial activity and in the French Empire 
overseas. This is due, to some extent, to the part played by the French colonies 
in the continued resistance to German aggression. It is also a psychological 
reaction to humiliation. Interest in the past, present, and future of the French 
Empire acts as a tonic to French self-confidence; and no doubt the tonic is deliber- 
ately administered with that in mind. 
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In one way this renewed interest in colonies has borne good fruit. Under the 
direction of Charles André Julien, of the Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre- 
Mer, and of the Revue Historique, the Presses Universitaires de France is pro- 
ducing a series of volumes of the classical texts of French colonization. Volume I 
in this series, in which French and Canadian scholars have collaborated, is an 
edition of the narratives of French explorers in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The accounts of Gonneville’s voyage to Brazil, of Verrazano’s exploration 
of the coast of North America, of Cartier’s three voyages, and that of the Sieur 
de Roberval are included. Though the texts presented here are available else- 
where this is the first time that they have been brought together in French. 
As illustration of the work of Verrazano and Cartier, the editors have included 
two pages of contemporary and modern outline maps from books previously 
published in Canada. 

M. Julien has contributed a valuable introduction which examines critically 
in scholarly fashion French claims to first discovery of America (revived during 
the o cupation by J. Mauclére, Caravelles au Large: Le Véritable Découvreur de 
l'Ameriaue: Jean Cousin, Marin Dieppois, Paris, 1942). He also discusses the 
sources of the texts for the voyages of discovery which have been accepted as 
authentic and incorporated in this work. 

The narratives of Cartier and Roberval are based on Biggar’s edition of the 
texts, revised by M. Beauchesne who was at one time the director of the Paris 
Office of the Public Archives of Canada. These, like the remainder of the volume, 
are carefully annotated with scholarly foot-notes. The series, when completed, 
will prove a useful addition to the collections of original narratives of exploration. 

A second volume which has appeared as a result of the revival of French 
interest in overseas Empire is an anthology of selected documents from the seven- 
teenth century to the twentieth. The book quotes Frenchmen from Champlain 
to Lyautey. Passages from the writings of Champlain, Richelieu, and Colbert 
in the first of these centuries occupy about a hundred pages out of the total of 
five hundred; Dupleix representing the eighteenth century has thirty-five pages; 
the remainder of-the volume is devoted to French imperialists of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. The proportion is understandable. France's great 
imperial effort has been largely the product of the period of the Third Republic. 
Her abasement in 1870 and the subsequent re-institution of democratic government 
was followed by her greatest manifestation of imperial activity. 

The volume includes passages from documents to which access is difficult 
and some of which are here printed for the first time. The most significant of the 
latter, from the point of view of Canadian history, is a hitherto unpublished 
“discourse”’ delivered by Richelieu in 1627 to the Assembly of Notables on the 
relations of the navy and commercial companies. Richelieu put forward the 
argument that Spain, England, and Holland had benefited by commercial ventures 
overseas and that through lack of such effort France was seriously short of ships. 
French merchants everywhere were subject to restrictions and insults inflicted by 


the Spanish, English, and Dutch. The mercantilist policy of England monopolized 


the wool trade, excluded French cloth merchants from England, and imposed 
discriminatory duties on French trade with Ireland. The remedy was the develop- 
ment of trading companies and of a strong navy. 


Richelieu’s discourse to the Notables did not establish a colonial programme 
but it showed all the elements, maritime and commercial, prerequisite to its 
realization. This is a statement of Richelieu’s belief in mercantilism which 
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foreshadowed the work carried out by Colbert. As M. Julien states, one is struck 
by the plenitude of Richelieu’s ideas and by the poverty of their accomplishment 
during his period of rule. This, as far as colonial settlement is concerned, is alleged 
by the editor to have been due to the fact that Richelieu compromised his own 
plans for New France by the exclusion of Protestants. M. Julien has taken no 
account of the opinions of most French-Canadian historians of recent years, or 
of Professor Adair’s discussion of the subject in the Canadian Historical Review 
for September, 1944. Towards the end of his introduction to the Richelieu 
document, however, M. Julien puts his finger on the real trouble. The public 
was indifferent in that period. Colonial enterprise did not flourish. Indeed at 
no subsequent time did Frenchmen prove eager to migrate in large numbers. 

There is something out-of-date about the general run of the remainder of the 
selections chosen for this anthology. They all stress the nineteenth-century note 
of expansion and imperial domination. There is nothing expressive of modern 
concepts of trusteeship for backward peoples. All that French imperialists have 
been able to promise their subject races, apparently, is the privilege of sharing 
the glory won by imperial France. No similar anthology of English Empire 
builders could exclude expressions of the ideas of the growth of self-government, 
trusteeship of backward peoples, and training in local government and respon- 
sibility. It bodes ill for France, and for the rest of the world, if her colonial 
propagandists have nothing else to offer, and her people have no other vision, 
than outworn ideas of imperial domination and glory. Nothing that one knows 
of the French colonial Empire, and particularly of the attitude of the Algerians, 
who have already been absorbed into metropolitan France, to French rule, can 
give cause to believe that incorporation into the imperial power satisfies the 
yearning of colonial peoples for self-government. 

R. A. PRESTON 

The University of Toronto. 


Aux Sources de notre histoire: Les Conditions économiques et sociales de la colonisation 
en Nouvelle-France. By LEON GERIN. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 
275. ($1.25) 

Garneau: Historien national. By Gustave Lanctot. (Archives de Notre His- 
toire.) Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 205. 

Centenaire de l'histoire du Canada de Frangois-Xavier Garneau, (Deuxiéme semaine 
d'histoire a l'Université de Montréal, 23-27 avril 1945.) Montréal: Société 
Historique de Montréal. 1945. Pp. 460. 

ONE wonders sometimes whether there is anything more to say out of scholarship, 

out of piety, or even out of irritated reaction, about the Old Régime. Dr. Gérin 

in his new book does not bring us new major facts unknown to students of the period 

(though he gives some unfamiliar detail) or a new revolutionary idea, but in lucid 

and limpid prose he puts into new perspective an economic and social view of the 

Old Régime which will enlighten every student of that time. 

The early part of Aux Sources de notre histoire throws New France deep into the 
seething spring of European vitality in the days of discovery; throughout the book, 
the author holds us closely to the only source of Canadian life before 1663, Old 
France and her newly stressed and strained institutions. His intimate study of 
Jacques Cartier raises that elusive figure as a master type of the great discoverer, 
even as a founder. Poutrincourt and Roberval are also disinterred, not without 
interest. 
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The reader will follow more eagerly perhaps the logical vitality now given to 
the grasping crew of merchants of the earliest days, and to their deposition by the 
equally greedy pay-pension-and-property gentry after 1645; the sharp dichotomy 
between the eighteenth-century gentry-official living off the fur empire and the 
habitant-farmer living off the land is almost too simply drawn; the insecure eco- 
nomic basis of the religious foundations is made clear and pertinent; the profound 
enervation of the fur-empire is explained. One is eager to test this thesis, all the 
more since the author gives typical and suggestive references to source material. 

On a single reading, the picture is sympathetic and convincing. From this 
thesis emerges a new piety for the habitant (including the seigneur who shared the 
habitant way of life), a piety not derived from the accident of descent but drawn 
from the historical fact that he and his folk were the only fertile social element, 
and indeed the only continually successful economic element, of the Old Régime. 

The reviewer thinks that Chapters vii to x11 should be added to the armament 
of all teachers of Canadian history. 

Dr. Lanctot’s book is really not a new book, but a re-writing of his work on 
Garneau, published over twenty years ago for the ‘Makers of Canadian Literature”’ 
series, although the new book gives no hint of this. Quite over half of the two 
books must be verbatim the same. 

This REVIEW over the name of the late Principal W. L. Grant said of the first 
edition: ‘It is not often that the reviewer finds a book, more especially a work of 
Canadian literary and historical criticism, which he can praise so unreservedly”’ 
(Canadian Historical Review, VIII, Dec., 1927, 331). That is still true. 

The biographical part of this book has more than the first on Garneau’s youth, 
on his New York-Ontario trip, and on his sojourn overseas; the anthology adds two 
sentences to his Pensées and some interesting letters; the criticism clarifies points 
on early historiographers and on the influence of French historians, and it closes 
with a fuller appreciation of Garneau's social and general influence on Canadian 
thought and life. 

Garneau’s place as father of historical research in Canada, his sponsorship of a 
new type of history as well as of political myths, his surprising omissions, are all 
presented clearly. Dr. Lanctot reverently but critically fixes the place of Garneau 
in the history of Canadian history, as a master of his craft, an objective historian 
with a live and immediate philosophy. Classical teachers, more than Dr. Lanctot, 
have often regretted that Garneau was an autodidacte; his French prose probably 
suffered but surely not his independent approach. His place is secure and his text 
needs no more flogging. 

The bibliography of the new book is up-to-date and is included in the index 
but not without flaw: Queen's Quarterly and Revue Canadienne are not found where 
stated. 

Nearly two years ago the Société Historique de Montréal held their second 
History Week at the University of Montreal and have published the papers pre- 
sented there. Nearly twenty years before, the first History Week provoked favour- 
able comment from the editor of this REview. The favourable impression is 
repeated, although of course the articles differ in aim, content, and quality. 

As the book is primarily devoted to the centenary of Garneau’s Histoire, Dr. 
Lanctot’s paper has important place, refreshing and restating his convincing esti- 
mate of Garneau'’s work. One turns eagerly, of course, to a paper of Canon Lionel 
Groulx under the unexpected title ‘““The Originality of our History.” It is in 
harmony with Canon Groulx’s well-known estimate of our past (too-much our 
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master); but it is spiritedly written and with all deference to certain phrases which 
seem to us both inaccurate and unnecessary, the picture is worth reading. A 
purified France on this continent, a liberalized version of Old France in Canada, 
continuing by an act of will and of faith to be an element in the modern Latin 
Atlantic world, and offsetting the tendency to think of the Atlantic as an Anglo- 
Saxon Lake is a stimulating concept. Garneau might well have liked it. 

Other papers by authorities describe (with a little repetition) the intellectual, 
political, and artistic life of Canada in Garneau’s day; also his historical apprentice- 
ship, contemporary criticism, and his literary influence. They supplement, but 
do not seriously amend, Dr. Lanctot’s work. 

An interesting series of papers deals with Canadian historians before Garneau. 
None is omitted. Among the more valuable papers are these: Father Cayer 
has a thorough introduction to Sagard’s work and Father Godbout says all that 
can be said for LeClercq; the ill-befriended Récollets of the past are well served 
by their scholarly Franciscan brethren today; M. Beaugrand-Champagne, not 
without a tilt at the documentary historians, pleads for comparative cartography; 
Father Pouliot is shrewd and informative on Charlevoix; and M. Guy Frégault 
certainly makes Jacques Viger more real from his correspondence with his fellow 
erudite grubber, M. G. B. Faribault of Quebec. Possibly the most useful paper 
is that of Mlle. Marie-Claire Daveluy, who gives us a careful list of all early editions 
of Cartier, Champlain, and the Jesuit Relations, with major works about them, 
and tells where early editions may be found in Canada. She also gives the present 
state of controversial points. Her proof-reader, however, let her down obviously 
on pages 217, 218, and 219. All these papers substantially supplement the work 
of Mgr Camille Roy, l’'abbé H. A. Scott, and Henry d’Arles. 

There are a few more general papers outside of Canadian history, and there is 
an index of proper names. We must wait to see the promised comprehensive work 
of l’abbé Arthur Maheux on Dr. Jacques Labrie. 


H. M. Tuomas 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Loyalist Narratives from Upper Canada. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by JAMEs J. TALMAN. Toronto: Champlain Society. 1946. Pp. Ixv, 411, xv. 


As many of the ‘Narratives’ in the latest Champlain Society volume have 
previously appeared in print, this book may have somewhat less appeal to the 
professional historian than some of the earlier volumes, but it will undoubtedly 
be read by many more of the general public, particularly by residents of Ontario. 
Whether or not the narratives are new to the reader, their inclusion in one volume, 
giving a vivid picture of the experiences of the Loyalists during the American 
Revolution and of their life and that of their immediate descendants in their new 
homes in Upper Canada, is a valuable contribution to the history of the province, 
and of Canada in general. 

Many varying accounts of the Loyalists have been published. Some writers 
have asserted that they were the aristocracy of the American colonists. Others 
have tried to show that the movement of Loyalists into Upper Canada was merely 
part of the natural westward movement of peoples in the United States, or, 
alternatively, ‘that the Loyalists, having bet on the wrong horse in the revolution, 
were forced to leave the country at its conclusion.””’ The editor has reviewed the 
evidence skilfully, and his judgment is that, on the one hand, the Loyalists who 
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came to Upper Canada were very ordinary folk; on the other hand, it was their 
loyalty to the ideal of a united British Empire which made it impossible for them 
to remain in their former homes. Well-chosen quotations have been used to 
illustrate the sufferings of the Loyalists before and during the Revolution and to 
describe the life of the new settlers in their primitive surroundings. The number 
of Loyalists who came to Upper Canada is shown to have been not more than 
6,000: much less than the traditional estimate of 10,000. Finally, the editor has 
considered the record of the Loyalists in 1812 and 1837. In the earlier period 
“Loyalists had no monopoly on loyalty, for many later American immigrants also 
opposed the American invasion.” By the eighteen-thirties it is almost impossible 
to identify Loyalists with any group. ‘Writers of Canadian history [should]... 
avoid the use of the word Loyalist in connection with any period except that of 
the American Revolution.” 

Professor Talman has consulted many sources in his study of the Loyalists, 
he has dealt sympathetically with them, and in the main his conclusions may be 
accepted as sound. On some points there will, of course, be differences of opinion. 
“Technically, in Ontario,” Dr. Talman writes, ‘‘only those who secured lands as 
Loyalists, or as the sons or daughters of Loyalists, can qualify’’ as Loyalists. 
But surely it is unnecessary to depend on land laws in order to define the term 
Loyalist. The members of the Upper Canada Assembly in 1812 did not so regard 
Loyalists. Moreover there must have been many military claimants who received 
lands as such, and who did not apply for additional lands. Dr. Talman’s definition 
excludes all who moved on to Upper Canada from New Brunswick. Finally, the 
registry of Loyalists, as Dr. Talman says, ‘‘was not generally kept.”’ It is un- 
necessary to pursue this topic, for Dr. Talman reasonably refuses to accept his 
own definition, by which one narrative would have been excluded, although the 
record of the writer, as he says, ‘‘contains much greater evidence of loyalty than 
the record of many bona fide Loyalists.”’ 

The humble origin of Upper Canada Loyalists is also somewhat overstressed. 
“With rare exceptions,’’ the editor states, ‘‘only Loyalists of humble origin found 
their way in Upper Canada.” Doubtless the large majority of the settlers were 
not leaders in culture, religion, or society, but there was probably a due proportion 
of these. Canniff, for example, mentions eighteen doctors whose names were on 
the U.E. List. A community of 6,000 served by about twenty doctors would not 
appear to be destitute of medical attention. Dr. Talman makes no reference to 
the navy and army among the professions, and of ex-officers there was a goodly 
number, especially among those who went first to Nova Scotia, and whose names 
would therefore not appear on the U.E. Lists of Upper Canada. All in all, it is 
reasonable to suppose that among Upper Canada Loyalists there was at least a 
fair proportion of ‘“‘respectable persons.” 

The “narratives” presented are of various types: reminiscences, obituary 
notices, and biographies. They vary in length from a few lines to—in one case— 
over one hundred pages; and, naturally enough, vary also in interest and importance. 
Some were written by those who took part in the events described; others were writ- 
ten ata much later period (one, for example, is dated 1901). Some are extremely frag- 
mentary; others give a complete and intensely interesting account of the writers’ 
participation in the events of the Revolution. The narratives are followed by 
ten memorials of Loyalists: samples taken at random from the transcripts of the 
Audit Office Series in the New York Public Library. Altogether there is given 
a description of the motives and lives of the Loyalists which the reader could 
otherwise obtain only with great difficulty. 
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The emotion of loyalty undoubtedly led some of the writers to romanticize 
their sufferings. But loyalty to King and flag is apparent in all the narratives, 
An understanding of the devotion of the founders of Ontario to the ideal of a 
united Empire explains why, up to the present at least, a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of that province have looked with disfavour on attempts to confine 
their loyalty within the bounds of a narrow Canadian nationalism. It is an error 
to regard them as more loyal to Great Britain than to their own country—an 
error into which Little Canadians fall with their gibe about “the colonial mind.” 
They regard themselves as citizens of a larger unit—the British Empire. It may 
be that this ideal of a united Empire will not survive: but one cannot be unmoved 
by the description of the devotion of those who gave their all for its preservation, 
The note on Stephen Jarvis, alluding to the official bows Jarvis made as ‘“‘Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod" in the provincial House, sums up the Loyalist creed: 
“These bows were made into empty space—to the supposed presence of a King, 
who, to him as well as to other Loyalists, was an unseen ideal, the ‘Fountain of 
honour,’ and the supposed personification of all the known virtues. He had been 
doing this always. Figments of the Imagination were his life’s anchorages. To 
these he lived, loved, fought, and died, loyal. For Wife, children, friends, and 
King—a Loyalist.” 
GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 

Toronto. 


Conrad Weiser, 1696-1760: Friend of Colonist and Mohawk. By Paut A. W. 
WaLLace. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 
648. ($5.00) 

Conrap WEISER, born in Germany near Stuttgart, was the son of a Palatine 

settler in the colony of Pennsylvania. He became a substantial citizen, widely 

known, eminently respected, with a reputation for probity, industriousness, and 
kindliness which could scarcely be exceeded. His mind ranged widely; several 
religious cults attracted, then repelled him; he bought land generously for his 
family (which was large); he was a magistrate in his district and a captain of 
militia. The leading administrators, politicians, clergy, and others of his own 
and neighbouring colonies were well known to him, so that his world was much 
larger than we of today might imagine it to have been. Dr. Paul Wallace has 
prepared a heavily documented life of this active pioneer, but the book is much 

more than the record of one man’s life. Its author has presented, as indeed a 

first-class biographer must do, a clear picture of the cultural, social, and political 

background; against this he has shown the achievements of his subject as Conrad 

Weiser’s character unfolded itself in its various manifestations. 

It is, however, as a contribution to ethnography of the north-east that this 
reviewer is more especially concerned with Conrad Weiser. The Iroquois and 
other tribes of this region were among the first to come in contact with Europeans, 
and hence very early began to replace elements of their native culture with English, 
Dutch, or French elements. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, this 
process was virtually completed, although Morgan, the first American systematic 
ethnographer, could still find a congeries of culture traits in existence to describe. 
No clear comprehensive picture of Iroquois life, prior to Morgan, has come down 
to us. There are descriptions in the Jesuit Relations, in John Bartram’s Travels, 
and in Sir William Johnson's notes, but that is virtually all. It is with great 
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delight therefore that the student of Iroquois life will turn to this biography of 
Weiser, for in it he will find long and illuminating passages, transcribed from 
Weiser’s note-books and letters. They deserve to be carefully studied and perused 
for they present the best and most complete picture of certain phases of Iroquois 
life we need now hope to get. 

As a youth, Weiser’s father sent him to live with the Mohawk, a federated 
tribe of the League of the Five Nations, who according to their custom regarded 
him as their adopted son. The purpose of this strange procedure was to give 
Conrad the opportunity of learning Mohawk. He did it well. Moreover, he 
learned to think, on the proper occasions, like an Iroquois, and to act like one. 
In other words, he grew to manhood so trained as to be able to see a situation 
from either the Indian or the white point of view, as occasion required. Possessing 
a quick mind, sound judgment, and the complete confidence of both Mowhawk 
and white man, Weiser inevitably became an invaluable emissary of both groups 
It was in this capacity that he was to achieve his greatest distinction, becoming 
in time ‘Provincial Interpreter,’’ although in actuality the ambassador of the 
colony of Pennsylvania to the Five Nations. His work was not easy; it involved 
arduous trips, often in winter, the privations of life in starving villages of the 
Iroquois, return visits of large entourages of chiefs on their way to Philadelphia, 
which put a great strain on his financial resources, and, needless to say, much 
personal risk of life and limb. 

During the course of his lifetime, by dint of such labour, Weiser came to 
know the Iroquois when they were at the height of their power, as probably no 
other man has done since or before. Fortunately for us, he was a copious writer, 
possessed a clear and logical mind, and has left for our perusal extensive descriptions 
of council meetings, life in Iroquois villages, and the best character sketches of 
famous Indians, like the great Skikkalamy, that this reviewer has seen. 

Conrad Weiser is a book with which all students of Iroquois life should 
familiarize themselves. The subject was a man of broad sympathies, well suited 
to portray the amazing diplomatic and political abilities of the Iroquois, and to 
appreciate their position in the face of the rising tide of settlement. Yet their 
fidelity in the face of countless infidelities on the part of their white “brothers” 
never wavered, and to the end they remained the loyal friends of the English. 
Those who depreciate the Indians as lazy, shiftless, and incapable of civilization 
would do well to read this carefully documented record. But more especially, all 
those upon whom the present welfare of these people devolves should familiarize 
themselves by means of this book with the past achievements of this capable people. 


KENNETH E. Kipp 
The University of Toronto. 


Territorial Government in Canada: The Autonomy Question in the Old North-West 
Territories. By C. Cecit LinGarp. Toronto: University of Torouto Press. 
1946. Pp. xi, 269. ($3.00) 


THE subtitle, rather than the title, indicates the real content and scope of this 
important contribution to the neglected field of prairie political history. Dr. 
Lingard’s volume is the first mature and detailed study of the movement which 
led to the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905; 
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hitherto we have had to rely on rather sketchy and uncritical accounts in general 
histories. 

The work is divided into two sections of approximately equal length. The 
first ‘describes the western scene where are set forth the economic forces and 
political aspirations behind the movement for provincial autonomy.’ The author's 
thesis that ‘‘financial considerations were paramount in creating the demand for 
provincial autonomy” is not new, but this is the first time it has been confirmed by 
a systematic marshalling of the evidence. The period 1897-1905 was characterized 
by a rapid growth in the population of the North West Territories as the stream 
of pioneer migration turned to this last great agricultural frontier of North America. 
This involved a need for public services which could not be provided on a suitable 
scale by a Territorial government which possessed most of the powers and respon- 
sibilities of a province but lacked its financial resources. ‘The immigrant,” as 
F. W. G. Haultain, the Territorial premier, later remarked, ‘‘was a distinct asset 
to the Dominion and, at that time, a distinct liability to the Territories with 
their increased need for local improvements.’’ Education, public works, and the 
whole apparatus and services of modern public administration had to be financed 
from meagre local revenues and an annual grant from the federal government. 
The Territorial government, the author points out, was unable to borrow money, 
could secure no revenue from the public lands which were controlled by the federal 
government, and could not tax the corporations which were fattening under 
Dominion charters guaranteeing exemption from taxation. Consequently it was 
forced to go each year to Ottawa, cap in hand, to plead its case for a grant com- 
mensurate with its necessities. Yet both Parliament and Cabinet refused to 
recognize their obligations with respect to conditions in the Territories, which 
were essentially national in their origin and significance. Not until 1904 did the 
Territorial government receive a federal grant which met its just demands, and 
even then it appeared to be a pre-election manoeuvre. 

That the “imperial” policy of the federal government did not produce absolute 
frustration in Territorial politics was due to the unusual ability and qualities of 
leadership of Premier Haultain, who dominated the scene at Regina from 1891 
to 1905. It was Haultain who had directed the successful struggle for responsible 
government when the Conservatives were in the ascendancy at Ottawa, and it 
was Haultain who led the struggle for provincial autonomy in the Laurier era. 
In this study he is revealed as the embodiment of the growing political self- 
consciousness of the North-West, and as a notable figure among the doughty 
warriors who have battled for political and economic justice for the Prairie 
Provinces. The author describes how Haultain espoused provincial autonomy in 
1900 as the solution for the financial difficulties which were confronting the 
Territorial government. The Premier proposed the creation of one province 
between Manitoba and British Columbia, bounded on the north by the fifty-seventh 
parallel, and with full provincial rights including the control of its natural resources. 
He describes how the proposal was rejected at Ottawa, ostensibly on the ground 
that it was premature, but actually because of the exigencies of Liberal party 
politics; and how Haultain’s policies were subsequently endorsed by the electors of 
the Territories in 1902. 

The second section of the volume deals primarily with the impact of the 
autonomy question on national politics: the acceptance of provincial autonomy 
by the Laurier administration following the election of 1904, the preparation of 
legislation, and the prolonged debate in Parliament. The spectacle of the Con- 
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servatives under Borden fighting for the right of the new provinces to unrestricted 
control of education and natural resources; the resignation of Clifford Sifton as 
minister of the interior; the preoccupation of Parliament and the eastern public 
with the issue of separate schools to the almost complete exclusion of such funda- 
mental questions as the number of provinces to be created and their relative 
position in the confederation partnership; the apparent servility to caucus of the 
Liberal members from the Territories; and the shabby treatment of Haultain in 
the inauguration of the provincial régime—all this provides a dramatic albeit 
incongruous ending to this story of transition from Territorial to provincial status 
in the Canadian West. The sympathetic presentation of the case for provincial 
rights and the vindication of their champion is coupled with as full an account 
of the motives and arguments of Haultain’s opponents as could be provided by 
the sources available to the author. 

This is a scholarly and well annotated volume. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on his extensive but judicious use of newspaper sources and on his securing 
of first hand information from the Territorial premier, later chief justice of 
Saskatchewan. The clarity and progress of the narrative suffer at a few points 
from repetition and undigested detail; the contents of Chapter IX might well 
have been incorporated elsewhere. More serious is the unfortunate choice of 
title, for, as indicated above, this is not a study of the Territorial form of govern- 
ment. These are the chief defects of a most significant book for students of both 
western and national politics. 

Lewis H. THOMAS 
Saskatchewan Archives Office. 


Methodism in the Middle West. By J. H. RippeEtt. With an introduction by the 
Right Reverend JEssE H. Arnup. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 
371. ($3.00) 

As books on Canadian church history are comparatively few and far between it 
is an event of some importance when a work in this field is produced by an author 
who, as in this case, has first-hand knowledge of his subject. Accounts of the 
various churches in the Dominion have been given by competent historians but 
a comprehensive treatment of the history of the Canadian churches as a whole 
has yet to be written. In the meantime the more records that are preserved now, 
the better it will be for the historian of the future. Histories of Methodism in 
Canada by Alexander Sutherland and J. E. Sanderson appeared in the early 
years of the present century and more recently there has been Mrs. Stephenson’s 
One Hundred Years of Canadian Methodist Missions. Now comes the present 
volume which gathers together additional material and is a careful study of the 
work and achievements of the Methodist churches in the Middle West from 1840 
until the time of church union in 1925. No doubt the author's closeness to the 
subject accounts for the omission of the word Canada in the title of his book, 
but it would seem desirable to include it, if this volume is to take its place, as it 
should, among the historical records of the North American continent, in order 
to avoid confusion with the better-known Middle West of the United States. 

Dr. Riddell is himself known and honoured as a leader in the Canadian 
Methodist Church. He had a long and distinguished career as churchman and 
educationalist in the Canadian West and played an important part in the founding 
of the Universities of Manitoba and Alberta. He was an active leader of Canadian 
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Methodism during the latter half of the period under review and is therefore able 
to write as one who has taken part in, or at least been an observer of, many of the 
events he describes. His book is based upon source material gathered from 
diaries and memoirs, letters, periodicals, and the minutes of Church conferences, 
as well as personal contacts and conversations with other leaders. Three sketch 
maps of the area help to illustrate the text. 

The material is historically important but the narrative suffers somewhat 
from the method of presentation. As it passes from the period of beginnings to 
that of organization the interest is not as well sustained as it might be. The 
treatment becomes more of a chronicle and has almost the detail of a diary. 
Considerable space is given to recording the meetings of the annual church con- 
ferences and this has a tendency to break the continuity of the history and to 
lead to a certain amount of repetition and overlapping. 

In his treatment of the subject Dr. Riddell has divided the eighty-five years 
under survey into six approximately equal periods, within each of which he analyses 
the chief features of the work of the church. Missionary expansion and work 
among the Indians naturally occupies a large place in the earlier periods. This is 
followed by a discussion of the churches’ efforts to keep pace with immigration 
and settlement, the establishment of their educational work, and the consolida- 
tion of the different Methodist bodies into a larger unity. Dr. Riddell then deals 
with Methodism in relation to the political, economic, and social changes that 
were taking place. The Manitoba school question in particular raised serious 
difficulties, and in the controversy the Methodists consistently took a vigorous 
stand against Roman Catholic interference in matters of state, and in support of 
the public school system. About the same time the Methodists in Canada became 
deeply impressed with the new emphasis that was becoming prominent in certain 
circles in Britain and the United States, namely the social responsibility of the 
Christian churches. Before long the Canadian Methodists were among the most 
active in making a social application of the Gospel, striving, as the author puts 
it, ‘‘to awaken a social consciousness on the part of the government and to induce 
by argument and persuasion, the government to undertake to remedy the social 
and economic ills of the people by preventive and constructive legislation.” 
They were leaders in community service and in the founding of institutions and 
city missions. 

One feature of the book is the biographical interest that appears throughout. 
The activity and influence of the outstanding personalities of each period are 
described with some fullness. The mere recounting of the travels and labours of 
the pioneer missionaries is very impressive. Their heroic achievements in the vast 
expanses westward from Oxford House and Norway House are seen in their 
historic perspective as the beginnings of an enterprise which made Methodism a 
strong force in the prairies. The foundations were laid by men like George Young 
at the Red River settlement; Henry Steinhauer, the Ojibway Indian; Robert 
Rundle the pioneer in the far west; Thomas Hurlburt, scholar, linguist, and 
ethnologist; the McDougalls, father and son, probably the outstanding missionary 
statesmen of the time; James Evans, missionary to the Indians and inventor of 
the Cree syllabic. It is interesting to notice that on the controversial subject of 
the damaging charges made against Evans, Dr. Riddell has examined the evidence 
on the spot and believes they are completely untrue. The passages describing the 
careers of these and other leaders, both of the earlier and later periods, are among 
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the most interesting in the book, and the interest is enhanced by several pages of 
photographs. 

Taken as a whole this volume is, as the publisher claims, ‘‘an encyclopaedia 
of persons, places, events and dates’’ and as such it is an important addition to 
the sources of information about the Methodist contribution in the Canadian 
Middle West during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


KENNETH H. CousLAND 
The University of Toronto. 


Oldest McGill. By EpGar ANDREW COLLARD. Toronto: Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1946. Pp. xvi, 135. ($2.00) 


For those who know the University of McGill, this little book will be found to 
contain a number of interesting scraps of history. In the early chapters particu- 
larly, Mr. Collard has gathered together from original sources a series of incidents 
and pictures which carry us back very vividly to the difficult beginnings of what is 
now a great institution. Against the slightly ghostly background of Simon 
McTavish and the legend of his haunted house, we read of the persuasiveness of 
Bishop Strachan which induced the childless James McGill to leave his Burnside 
property ‘‘for the purpose of education and the advancement of learning,”’ of the 
laying of the cornerstone by Sir John Colborne, of the building of the two sections, 
the east wing and the central section of the Arts building of today, and of the labor- 
ious stages by which the University slowly took shape. Like another great insti- 
tution, McGill seems to have come into lasting existence more through the absence 
of mind of its Board than by its assiduous attention. For years the first buildings 
in then unfenced grounds, uncared for, far removed from the city that still hugged 
the St. Lawrence to the south, provided only the most inhospitable and uninhab- 
itable quarters for the ‘Lecturers and Students’’ that tried to use them. 

Sections of the land estate and ‘‘even some of the college furniture’ were sold 
to raise funds. Salaries were paid only in part. Professors were encouraged to 
use the grounds to pasture their cows and for keeping their vegetable gardens. 
By the middle of the century the School of Medicine had moved down to Craig 
Street, followed shortly by the Arts Faculty to Belmont Street. Rats, damp, and 
collapsing walls had made life in the two buildings intolerable, so that when William 
Dawson arrived as principal he was hardly prepared for the desolation that met 
his gaze in 1855. 

There is something quite dramatic about the rise of the modern University 
from these sad foundations. But there is little or no space in this volume to fill in 
the details of the resurrection. 

For the most part the rest of the book, except for a few minute vignettes, such 
as the outrage to Mr. W. C. Baynes’s ‘‘strict religious views,” the charming spec- 
tacle of Principal Dawson planting the elms on the Central Avenue himself because 
“the Governors would grant no money for the purpose,” the tour de force in Greek 
of Lord Dufferin, and the longer account of the magnificent benefactions of Sir 
William Macdonald, the book is chiefly concerned with a series of portraits of men 
who seem, from the treatment here, to have had only a very slender connexion with 
McGill. Alexander Morris, the first graduate, Dr. Carpenter, Jesse Joseph, all 
may have had active views about the University and its purposes, but they are not 
recorded here. One could wish that place had been found for some comment on 
or interpretation of this side of the history of “Oldest McGill.” 
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But Mr. Collard has not aimed at anything pretentious. He has added a 
useful item to McGill’s none too large bibliography, and when he has not always 
told a new story he has revived the old one gracefully and with the care, affection, 
and pride that one might expect from a graduate of its Department of History. 


T. W. L. MacDeErmort 
Ottawa. 


Growing Pains: The Autobiography of Emily Carr. With a foreward by Ira 

DitwortH. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 381. ($3.50) 
Emity Carr had been recognized before her death as a great Canadian painter. 
With the publication of Klee Wyck she was established as an essayist, and now 
Growing Pains places her as possibly our most skilful writer of autobiography. 
Written in the form of short essays, Growing Pains is the personal and sincere 
story of the development of a creative mind. It is of special interest to the student 
of Canadian social history as well as to the student of painting, for in it we find 
the passionate desire to express Canada, the beauty and solemnity of nature, 
the history and customs of the Indian tribes of the Pacific Coast, the reactions 
of a young colonial to Victorian England, humorous and often vitriolic pictures 
of Victoria and Vancouver, and finally the development of the Canadian art 
movement. 

Born in Victoria in 1871, Emily Carr suffered her first growing pains while 
Canada was in the throes of the Canadian nationalism engendered by Confedera- 
tion. Her father, an Englishman, had developed a prosperous business in Victoria 
while British Columbia was still a crown colony. How could a passionate 
Canadian develop in this atmosphere, more English than the English, conventional, 
religious to a degree of evangelicalism, peopled by missionaries and remittance 
men? Perhaps the atmosphere of her home drove her within herself and she 
grew. 

After her parents’ death Emily Carr rebelled against the cruel sisters with 
whose way of life she could not conform. With remarkable strength of mind 
for a Victorian girl of fifteen, she persuaded her guardian to send her to art school 
in San Francisco. From the descriptions it is evident that her three years there 
laid the foundations emotionally and artistically for her future development as 
a Canadian. On returning to her dreary home in Victoria she began to teach. 
A French artist appeared and said that Canada had no scenery, the only places 
to learn to paint were London and Paris. Emily began to save her money in a 
shoe for study abroad. She looked at the forests and the Indian villages and 
she painted them. The French artist had said “‘Western Canada is unpaintable.” 
But she stored her ideas until the time when she would be able to use the material. 

So she went to England. London, with its crowds, its cold landladies, and 
its endless interest in the past appalled her. She gives most entertaining pictures 
of her meetings with English people, reminiscent of the reactions of the Rhodes 
scholars of three decades later. From a foolish clergyman who stung her by his 
questions into the protest, ‘But I do not live in America, I am a Canadian,” she 
got the retort—‘‘Same thing—same continent.” 

Only in the country or in Kew Gardens could she find peace for there was 
life and growth and space—but even there her spirit was cramped. ‘All England’s 
things were tame, self-satisfied, smug and meek—even the deer that came right 
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up to us in the forest—smelled our clothes. There was no turmoil of undergrowth 
swirling round the boles of the trees. The forest was almost like a garden—no 
brambles, no thorns, nothing to stumble over, no rotten stumps, no fallen branches 
all mellow to look at, melodious to hear, every kind of bird, all singing, no awed 
hush, no vast echoes, just beautiful smiling woods, not solemn, solemn, like our 
forests. This exquisite enchanting gentleness was perfect for one day, but not 
for always—we were Canadians.”’ It would be hard to find a better description 
of a Canadian’s reaction to the English woods. 

Over three years were passed in intensive study, day and night. Unhappy 
as she was in London, Emily Carr knew that she had to learn to paint in order 
to express Canada one day. How or why she did not know. Illness and ex- 
haustion could not interfere, neither could a young man who followed her from 
Canada. Life was not entirely unhappy. Friends at the art school called her 
affectionately Motor, Carlight, and Klee Wyck. She entered Belgravia and was 
happy there in spite of the shabby muslin she had to wear to dinner parties. 
There are descriptions of London’s many faces, of the slums, of the parks, of 
Queen Victoria driving by, giving her curiously intimate smile to the art students, 
and shortly after, of the royal funeral. 

After a long and serious illness Emily Carr returned to Canada frail and 
frustrated. But she had several years of hard work and excellent training behind 
her, and more than ever before a passionate desire to paint the Pacific Coast. 
She went to Vancouver to teach society women and school girls and to paint 
again the Indians whom she loved. Her descriptions of the town which was 
emerging from the burnt-over bush are caustic and cruel at times, but if we 
hope for a candid social history of Canada, she has given a remarkable picture 
of the then frontier town of Vancouver. 

After some years, realizing that she needed further training, she went to 
France. Once again she worked intensively, showing no interest in the history 
of France, no desire to learn the language—just painting and the storing of 
impressions. At last she began to feel that she had the knowledge and the 
training to paint as she wished. 

She returned to Vancouver to teach. Her work had been exhibited in the 
Salon d’Automne in Paris, but in Vancouver it was ridiculed. She lost her 
pupils: her family who had never been sympathetic were now bitter. She was 
urged to return to her old way of painting but having found an adequate means 
of expression she could not go back. She painted, working her Indian sketches 
into canvasses, until public and family censure and poverty finally broke her 
spirit and embittered her hopelessly. There followed fifteen years when she ran 
a boarding house, made pottery, bred dogs, but did not paint at all. 

While Marius Barbeau was visiting an Indian village in British Columbia 
in the middle twenties he was told by the Indians of the pictures that Miss Carr 
of Victoria had painted there. That is actually how Emily Carr was “discovered.” 
In 1927 the late Eric Brown, curator of the National Gallery, called on her and 
asked her to lend fifty canvasses for a show of West Coast art at the National 
Gallery. She had never heard of the National Gallery nor of the Group of Seven. 
Not until she read F. B. Housser’s book A Canadian Art Movement did she realize 
that many painters in Canada were trying to express the country just as she had 
tried to do. A trip to Ottawa for the opening of the exhibition was broken at 
Toronto and there she met the leaders of the new movement. Lawren Harris 
at once had the most profound influence upon her. Talk with the artists and 
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astonishment at their work roused her to life again. ‘They had torn me; they 
had waked something in me that I had thought quite killed, the passionate desire 
to express some attribute of Canada.” 

Returning to Victoria she began to paint with renewed vigour. Although 
she felt her isolation as much as ever, and though her work was still scorned in 
British Columbia, she now had an intimate contact with Lawren Harris and the 
Group of Seven. Her work was exhibited in the East and was widely acclaimed. 
As recognition gradually came to her she put aside the Indian motifs which had 
occupied her for so many years and struck out in her own way to express the 
mountains, the sea, and the forests. In this way she reached her final remarkable 
creative period. 

In her late sixties after the doctor forbade her to paint, she turned to 
writing. Though completely untrained, she developed an admirable style—clear, 
direct, and picturesque—by posing the same questions she had used as a guide 
to her painting. ‘What attracted you to this particular subject? Why do you 
want to paint it? What is its core, the thing you are trying to express?”’ She 
gives credit to her editor, Ira Dilworth, for help with spelling, punctuation, and 
occasional changes in construction in her writing. Possibly Mr. Dilworth did 
rather more than this in the last section of Growing Pains. Emily Carr may 
have left the manuscript incomplete making further editing necessary. 

The permanent place of Emily Carr's contribution to Canadian painting 
and literature cannot be evaluated as yet, but however tastes may change, her 
genius in both fields is established, and her place among the gallery of great 
Canadians is assured. It can be recorded with pleasure that the University of 
British Columbia, on the insistence of the president, Dr. Norman MacKenzie 
and of Dr. Garnett Sedgewick of the Department of English, awarded her an 
LL.D. degree after her death. She had been consulted and had given her consent, 
and possibly nothing can have made her happier than this all too late honour 
from her own province. 








DorotHy R. PLAUNT 
Ottawa. 


Ontario’s Niagara Parks: A History. By Ronatp L. Way. Published by the 
Niagara Parks Commission. 1946. Pp. xviii, 349. 


THE park system that flanks Niagara River is unique. The falls, the whirlpool, the 
islands, the glens, the canyons, the glorious river that runs from peace into turmoil 
and then into peace again—these make the natural setting of quite unmatched 
interest. Man has added to that a park scheme quite as unusual as the scene itself. 
The complement, the embellishment of the natural picture, has been the work of 
the Niagara Parks Commission in its life of three score years. The initial aims 
were modest. Originally the Falls area was a den of robbers. ‘‘Rights’’ were held 
by men who had seized them. The visitor was generally and most generously 
“gyped,” if not openly robbed. The idea was to end the era, clear out the squat- 
ters, restore the natural setting and beautify it, give the public free access in the 
first place and proper facilities for a pleasant visit in the second. All of these things 
were abundantly done, with a success far beyond the dreams of the framers of the 
Act and more—the scope of the activities of the commission was extended and 
extended until now we have an enterprise that would astound us were it not so 
close under our noses. Indeed the Niagara Parks System is one of the most credit- 
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able ventures in all the realm of governmental activities. Honesty, enterprise, 
business acumen and, above all, vision have produced a park system of great extent, 
of very varied interests, and unexampled beauty. The system now flanks the river 
from lake to lake; it has a restored fort at the south, old Fort Erie, and one at the 
north, Fort George, monuments to an era that faded out a century and a quarter 
ago; the Oakes Garden Theatre of unsurpassed beauty; the boulevard drives with 
the varied charm of the mighty river; and Victoria Park itself, the heart of the 
scheme, with its hills and myriad trees, its spacious lawns and wealth of flowers; its 
buildings of an architecture that fits without emphasis into the scene. 

Lord Dufferin, governor-general of Canada from 1872 to 1878, made the first 
public suggestion as to the preservation of the scenic beauty about the Falls. It 
was in an address before the Ontario Society of Artists in 1878. The Falls, he said, 
was one of the most wondrous, beautiful, and stupendous scenes which the forces 
of nature had ever constructed. But—‘‘I am sure that everyone will agree with 
me in thinking that the pleasure he may have derived from his pilgrimage to so 
famous a spot has been miserably marred and defeated by the inconvenience he has 
experienced at the hands of various squatting interests that have taken possession 
of every point of vantage at the Falls to tax the pocket and irritate the nerves of 
visitors." A few weeks previously he had suggested to the governor of the State 
of New York that the governments of New York and Ontario should combine to 
reacquire whatever public rights had been parted with and establish at the Falls a 
public park. 

Born of the suggestion of Lord Dufferin was the Niagara Falls Park Act giving 
authority to a commission to be appointed to restore to some extent the scenery 
around the Falls of Niagara to its natural condition, to prevent further deteriora- 
tion, and to provide facilities for the visiting public. The commission was ap- 
pointed on April 25, 1885, with Sir Casimir Stanislaus Gzowski as its first chairman. 

It is the history of this park enterprise that Ronald L. Way has set out to tell 
in a handsome, well written, and well informed book, a book much needed to present 
the record of one of the most commendable of Canadian public works. The historian 
will be grateful to Mr. Way not only for his important, pleasant, and interesting 
narrative, but also for a very large fund of information. He lists, for instance, in 
one chapter no less than forty-five monuments, tablets, and memorials, touching 
historic events within the park area which, indeed, lay in the very path of history. 

The book is not for sale but has been placed by the Commission in all the public, 
high, and separate school libraries in Lincoln and Welland counties, in the university 
libraries of Canada and many of the United States, and in the public libraries of 
Canada. 

Louis BLAKE DuFF 
Welland, Ontario. 


Spirit of Canadian Democracy: A Collection of Canadian Writings from the Begin- 
nings to the Present Day. Compiled by MARGARET FaIRLEY. Decorated by 
Joun A. Hatt. Toronto: Progress Books. 1945. Pp. 319. ($3.00) 


Mrs. Fairey has compiled an interesting historical anthology of progressive and 
radical writing in Canada. The selections are drawn from three periods, the central 
one of which covers the years from 1850 to 1930. Almost all the quotations are 
brief and the editor has been able therefore to choose from the work of many authors. 
Because the selection is so wide, however, no vein is fully sampled and the quality 
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of so important a deposit as the work of Mackenzie, for example, is only partially 
revealed in the assay. Nor has it been possible to apply consistent standards of 
literary merit in a choice that was made from so extensive a field. 

Civil liberties, the plight of the underprivileged, and the extension of democracy 
are themes which recur and vary in succeeding generations. In general the years 
before 1850 are less productive than the later periods, not only because the volume 
of writing was smaller but also because there was less direct concentration on the 
subject of political and social reform. The writings in this volume show, however, 
that the great contest for self-government produced writers equal in quality to any 
in the later periods. Responsible government was a theme which inspired many 
a resourceful and incisive pen. 

An anthology serves only to illustrate a story that must be told elsewhere. Spirit 
of Canadian Democracy will return new and interesting reflections to the student who 
is able to shed on it the light of his own knowledge of the times. Even to the general 
reader it will show that in Canada there have been many men and women who have 
been concerned for the welfare of their fellows, and that some of them have written 
with skill as well as urgency. 

A useful set of biographical notes is included in this volume. 


R. G. RIDDELL 
Ottawa. 


A Pocketful of Canada. Edited by Joun D. Ross for the Council of Education 
for Citizenship. With an introduction by H. M. Tory. Wood engravings 
by LaurENcE Hype. Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons and Co. 1946. Pp. xiv, 
430. ($3.00) 


Tuis little book is well, if somewhat whimsically, named. A portable volume 
containing selections from Canadian poetry and literary prose, articles by various 
authorities on Canadian cultural development, statistics and political documents, 
the words and music of some of Canada’s national songs, and an excellent series of 
photographs, has an educational value that can hardly be exaggerated. Professor 
Robins has aimed at exposition rather than criticism, and the book is intended for 
high-school students, new citizens, and members of the general public who know 
little about their country’s story. For such an audience the last two sections, which 
offer significant excerpts from the Treaty of Paris, the B.N.A. Act, and the Statute 
of Westminster, as well as from the speeches of statesmen such. as Howe, Macdonald, 
Blake, Brown, and Laurier, have a special usefulness. My only criticism is that 
these selections are too short and too few. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to stories, travel sketches, essays, and 
poems designed to illustrate the many-sided aspects of the Canadian scene. The 
sections are headed ‘‘From Sea to Sea,’’ ‘“‘Around the Year,’”’ and (somewhat des- 
perately, it would seem) ‘‘The Patchwork Quilt.’’ Certainly it is hard to find in 
this last and longest section any consistent pattern of subject or mood. The shifts 
from the serious to the whimsical and from the first-rate to the mediocre make this 
the most intriguing and the most irritating part of the book. There is some excel- 
lent poetry and one or two fine short stories, though, except for Morley Callaghan’s, 
nothing so fine as several in Ralph Gustafson’s Penguin anthology, Canadian Accent. 
There are also a number of whimsical essays that are painfully cute. I hope it 
would be unfair to judge such writers as B. K. Sandwell, W. A. Deacon, and Mary 
Lowrey Ross by their squibs included here. 
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This anthology, indeed, would have been stronger and would have had a wider 
usefulness if some part of the large amount of material devoted to the presentation 
of charming, quaint, and wholesome local colour had been replaced by a sterner 
and more critical realism; if older writers like Howe, Haliburton, and the best of 
the fur traders had been included more generously; and if radicals like Gourlay, 
Mackenzie, and Woodsworth had been allowed to speak their piece. One needs 
to read Margaret Fairley’s anthology Spirit of Canadian Democracy along with this 
one. The two complement one another. 

A. J. M. Smita 


Michigan State College. 


La Vocation de la race frangaise en Amérique du Nord. Québec: Le Comité Per- 
manent de la Survivance Frangaise en Amérique. 1945. Pp. 199. 
THE members of the Committee for French Survival in America have collaborated 
in the production of this heavily-documented work of propaganda for the justi- 
fication and perpetuation of ‘‘the French fact’’ on this continent. The authors’ 
case is presented in the first two-thirds of the book under complementary headings: 
inspiration derived from the past and determination avowed for the future. The 
merit of this contribution to the already long list of French-Canadian apologetic 
writings lies chiefly in a collection of documents and statistics appended as the final 
third of the book, and useful for the information they yield on French populations 
in America, French Catholic organizations and activities, mixed marriages, etc. 
This material has been collected—or rather, selected—from a number of authori- 
tative sources and constitutes a compendium of evidence in support of the French- 
Canadian and Franco-American “divine mission.’’ The text itself draws on the 
speeches and writings of the late Cardinal Villeneuve, Canon Lionel Groulx, Mgr 
Louis-Adolphe Paquet, and Henri Bourassa, among others; of interest among the 
names of the ‘“‘others”’ is that of ‘‘str Mackenzie King”’ (p. 31)! Another revealing 
emendation of nomenclature is found in the references to “la Colombie Canadienne” 
throughout. 
D. M. HayNE 

The University of Toronto. 


The Congress of Vienna: A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-1822. By Haro_p 
NicoLtson. London: Constable and Company [Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Company]. 1946. Pp. xiii, 312. ($6.00) 

As its sub-title indicates, Mr. Nicolson’s volume is concerned with the post 

Napoleonic settlement of Europe from a particular aspect, and one which is timely 

in its implications. His basic theme is the inevitable tendency of coalitions to 

disintegrate with the coming of victory and the removal of the dominant common 
objective which held them together. In the light of this approach, he traces the 
formation of the great coalition which brought about Napoleon’s downfall, the 
dissensions and rivalries which broke out as soon as the settlement of Europe 
replaced the prosecution of the war as the main task of the Alliance, the process 
of compromise and adjustment by which the chief controversies were ultimately 
disposed of, and the details of the settlement worked out. It is a study which 
offers a number of parallels to the situation confronting the United Nations 
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today, and which suggests still other similarities which may be misleading to the 
unwary. The author in his introduction offers a salutary warning against pushing 
such comparisons too far. Yet his deliberate use of such terms as United Nations 
shows that some of them were in his own mind as he wrote, and others may 
legitimately be drawn by the informed and judicious student in a way that will 
increase his understanding of more recent events. 

In the light of his initial approach, it is natural that Mr. Nicolson should 
devote considerable space to the formation of the Grand Alliance. The problem 
of defining common aims was solved only after prolonged negotiations, and 
embodied little more than certain general principles of guidance as far as the 
post-war settlement was concerned. There was somewhat more precision of 
detail in the treaties which brought Austria and Prussia into the war; but even 
these, while they conditioned the discussions at the Congress, left wide areas for 
disagreement. A period of common effort was succedeed by a period of conflicting 
national policies, complicated by the differing conceptions which the Powers 
held of their several contributions to victory and the place which each would 
occupy in the new Europe that was being framed. With the Great Powers 
determined to keep the main decisions in their own hands yet bitterly divided as 
to what these decisions should be, it was a triumph for the forces of moderation 
among them that the Vienna settlement, with all its faults, embodied so large an 
element of soundness and stability. 

For this result Mr. Nicolson would lay much of the credit at the feet of 
Castlereagh. He gives full weight to the part played by both Metternich and 
Talleyrand, as well as to the importance of Czar Alexander's erratic influence, 
but it is Castlereagh who emerges as the pivotal figure in his narrative. It is 
probably hard for an English student to avoid writing the story in terms of 
British diplomacy, but a good case could be made for such an approach to this 
particular topic. Britain's relative lack of selfish objectives gave her a remarkable 
freedom of policy, and Castlereagh used this to press for a settlement which 
would offer Europe the maximum chance of future peace and stability. On the 
whole he achieved a large measure of success. Mr. Nicolson shows that Castlereagh 
was occasionally mistaken in his calculations and short-sighted in his indifference 
to the new popular movements that were stirring on the continent. Yet in the 
end it was his concept of the European balance, inherited to a considerable 
extent from Pitt, which as much as any other idea could be traced in the map of 
Europe in 1815. 

This book makes no pretence of adding to our factual knowledge of the 
Congress. Its value lies in its analysis of personalities and objectives, in its 
tracing of the main issues as they emerged and the factors which determined the 
decisions that were ultimately adopted. As always, Mr. Nicolson writes with 
an attractive style, and with that intimate knowledge of the workings of diplomacy 
which is so valuable in a study of this sort. His volume will hardly displace the 
useful brief monograph by Professor Webster, but it provides an admirable 
supplement which students may use with interest and profit. 


Epcar McINNIs 
The University of Toronto. 
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Prophets and Peoples: Studies in Nineteenth Century Nationalism. By Hans Koun. 


New York: Macmillan Company [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 
1946. Pp. 213. ($3.25) 


Tuis collection of five essays, originally prepared as lectures, may be regarded as 
a by-product of Professor Kohn’s larger study of nationalism, the first volume of 
which appeared two years ago, The author has special advantages in dealing with 
this subject, since he grew up in Prague, and so witnessed at first hand the mani- 
festations of nationalism in the Slav world, and the problems of its relationships 
to other nationalisms. It is not surprising therefore that he should include a 
Slavic representative among his five national prophets. The five selected are 
J. S. Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and Dostoievski, i.e. all from different 
countries, and all making a different contribution to the nationalist faith. 

Dr. Kohn sketches his five subjects on a broad canvas of the general back- 
ground in each case. This makes it easier for him to include Mill as illustrating 
certain features of English nationalism. For Mill was a long way from the other 
exemplars here given both in the greater breadth of his intellectual interests as 
in his conception of nationalism. If he sponsored political nationalism, he qualified 
his approval by seeing in the admixture of nationalities ‘‘a benefit to the human 
race”; and was alive perhaps more than is here indicated to the dangers to minorities 
in the national state. Michelet the Romantic historian is a simpler case, although 
the “prophet” looks rather backward than forward, and hence in his traditional 
antipathy to England was more blind than his friend Quinet to the menace from 
the rising nationalism of Prusso-Germany, until the shock of 1870 enlightened him. 
Mazzini, the most familiar example of nationalistic teaching, and like Michelet 
a Romantic, resembled Dostoievski in his more prophetic quality. It is perhaps an 
overstatement to say (p. 87) that ‘‘the great passion of Mazzini’s life however... 
was not Italy but unity.” Dr. Kohn very properly lays emphasis on Mazzini’s 
wider vision of united humanity, yet that too was to centre in and go forth from 
Rome, the hoped for capital of his beloved country. Treitschke, the Prussianized 
Saxon, was free from any such vague and sentimental universalism, being indeed 
the narrowest of all these figures in his thinking, with his extreme Prussianism, 
his intolerance, his hatred of England as of Jews, his political and social conserva- 
tism, once he had become converted to Bismarckianism. Dostoievski stands 
somewhat apart, nearest to Mazzini in his mysticism (though with more of it) 
but condemning the western liberal ideas for which Mazzini stood. To him Russia, 
its religion and its ‘‘mission,’’ conceived far more exclusively than any Mazzinian 
mission, was the beginning and the end: the Russian God was the only true God. 
But Dostoievski was a great novelist, in no way a political thinker, and the 
complexity and contradictions of his thought remain, as Dr. Kohn says, ‘‘ a great 
secret,” so that his exact significance as a national prophet is not easy to define. 

The value of these interesting essays is not confined to the text. They are 
equipped with ample reference, and abundant supporting quotations in the notes, 
drawn from a wide range of sources. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREss 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
a following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 


C.H.R.—CANADIAN Historicat REviEW; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


ALANBROOKE, Viscount. Empire defense (United Empire, XXXVIII (1), Jan.-Feb., 
1947, 3-8). Examines the organization required for the co-ordination of defensive 
plans throughout the Empire. 


Brown, Micuaer. India need not starve! With a foreword by Sir PursHoTampas 
THAKuRpDAS. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, New York: Longmans, Green 


and Co. [Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co.]. 1944. Pp. x, 190. ($2.00) To 
be reviewed later 


CaRTER, GWENDOLEN M. The British Commonwealth and international security: 
The role of the Dominions 1919-1939. (Issued under the auspices of the Canadian 


Institute of International Affairs.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 326. 
($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


CLoucH, Owen (ed.). Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire 


Parliaments, vol. XIV for 1945. London: Butterworth and Co. 1946. Pp. 299. 
(20s.) 


CUNNINGHAM, Sir Joun. The Empire and sea-power (United Empire, XX XVIII (1), 
Jan.-Feb., 15-18). 


DumovucHeEL, J. La décentralisation de [Empire (L’actualité économique, XXII (4), 
janv., 1947, 688-707). Deals with the Locarno agreements of 1924 and the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. 


Ferte, Sir PHILtip JOUBERT DE LA. Air defence of the Empire (United Empire, 
XXXVIII (2), Mar.-Apr., 1947, 87-92). 


Levi, WERNER. American-Australian relations. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1947. Pp. iv, 184. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 

—_—_————_ The British Dominions and regionalism (Review of politics, IX (1), 
Jan., 1947, 77-91). The development of regionalism in the British Commonwealth 
leaves its existence undisturbed, but reacts to the detriment of the material bonds 
tying it together. Its strength will rest more and more on purely sentimental 
foundations. 


Linpsay, Sir Harry (ed.). British Commonwealth objectives. Published in con- 
junction with the Royal Society of Arts. London: Michael Joseph [Toronto: 
Ryerson Press]. 1946. Pp. 288. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Martin, Pau. Food relief discussions at the UN Assembly (International journal, 
II (2), spring, 1947, 96-101). Canada made a responsible contribution to these 
discussions. 

Mayumpar, R. C., RAycHAupHuRI, H. C., and Datta, KALIKINKAR. An advanced his- 
tory of India. London: Macmillan and Co. [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 
1946. Pp. xii, 1081. ($6.15) To be reviewed later. 


Puiieps, P. P. Power politics and the Commonwealth (Austral-Asiatic bulletin, 
Apr., 1946, 37 ff.). 


Rossouw, G. S. H. The problem of imperial preference (South African journal of 
economics, XIV (3), Sept., 1946, 173-87). 
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Satter, Sir ArtHUR. The role of the Dominions in imperial policy (United Empire, 
XXXVIII (2), Mar.-Apr., 1947, 77-80). 


Sinua, BicHan. Industrialisation of India, Australia, and Canada during the war 
(Journal of Indian Institute of International Affairs, Oct., 1946, 44 ff.). 


SorjaK, Puirip L. New Zealand: Pacific Power. New York: Macmillan Co. 
[Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 1946. Pp. xvi, 197. ($2.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


STEELE, Harpwoop. India: Friend or foe. (Live and Learn series.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1947. Pp. 38. (50c.) 


TANGYE, DEREK. The wicked British Empire (Transatlantic, no. 35, autumn, 1946, 
51, 53, 55, 56-7, 59, 61-2). Examines some of the achievements and failures of 
British imperial policy and concludes that the bogey of imperial exploitation and 
repression is largely non-existant. 


Witson, Rocer C. The future of Commonwealth defence. Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of International Affairs. 1946. Pp. 14 (mimeo.). 


Woop, G. L. (ed.). Australia: Its resources and development. With a foreword by 
W. S. Rosrnson. New York: Macmillan Co. [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of 
Canada]. 1947. Pp. xviii, 334. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canada, Department of External Affairs. The United Nations 1946: Report on the 
second part of the first session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
held in New York, October 23-December 15, 1946. (Conference Series 1946, 
no. 3.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. 290. (50c.) Reviewed on p. 186. 


CLaxton, Brooke. Canada at the Paris Conference (International journal, II (2), 
spring, 1947, 124-31). 


CoLpweELL, M. J. Refugees and the United Nations (International journal, II (2), 
spring, 1947, 102-5). Canada will be expected to do its part in dealing with dis- 
placed persons by raising restrictive immigration regulations. 


L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. Le communisme a la conquéte du monde: En Russie, en 
Europe, en Canada. (Publications de 1l’Ecole Sociale Populaire, no. 399.) 
Montréal: Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1947. Pp. 32. (15c.) 


Estatt, Martyn (ed.). Rights and liberties in our time: Addresses given at the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 1946. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. 
Pp. viii, 108. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


FREEDMAN, Max. The General Assembly (International journal, II (2), spring, 1947, 
106-17). A review of what the Assembly has accomplished and failed to accom- 
plish and of the Canadian share in its proceedings. 


GLazesrookK, G. de T. The settlement of Germany (International journal, II (2), 
spring, 1947, 132-43). Includes the text of the Canadian submission on the German 
peace settlement. 


Kinc, W. L. MAcKENZzIE et al. Canada and the United Nations. (Special series.) 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1947. Pp. 32. A series of 
timely articles prepared for the spring number of International Journal. 

$$ Canadian citizenship and the larger world (Inter- 

national journal, II (2), spring, 1947, 95). 


Martin, Paut. Food relief discussions at the UN Assembly (International journal, 
II (2), spring, 1947, 96-101). Canada made a responsible contribution to these 
discussions. 
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Patry, Anpré. Coup d’oeil sur nos relations avec l'Amérique Latine (Revue 
Dominicaine, LIII (1), avril, 1947, 223-33). 


St. LAURENT, Louis. The foundations of Canadian policy in world affairs. (Duncan 
and John Gray Memorial Lecture.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1947. Pp. 45. (25c.) Reviewed on p. 184. 


WoobsinE, WILLson. UN progress? (International journal, II (2), spring, 1947, 
118-23). The progress of the United Nations, if measured in terms of the extent 
to which the idea of the United Nations has taken a grip on the world, is small. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


CatLan, Lestte. Normandy and on... from “D” day to victory. With a foreword 
by General H. D. G. Crerar. Toronto: Longmans Green. 1945. Pp. 126. ($1.00) 
To be reviewed later. 


Les Canadiens en Grande-Bretagne, 1939-1944: no. 1. De Pachino a4 Ortona: La 
campagne des Canadiens en Sicile et en Italie, 1943: no. 2. Avant-propos du 
Lieutenant-Général J. C. Murcuie. Publié d’ordre du ministre de la défense 
nationale. (L’Armée Canadienne a la Guerre.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946; 
1946. Pp. 188; 168. (25c. each) French editions of the booklets published by 
the Historical Section of the General Staff and reviewed in the CANADIAN His- 
TORICAL Review, March, 1946. 


GatLtoway, Major Strome. “55 axis”: With the Royal Canadian Regiment 1939- 
1945. With a foreword by Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Houcuton. Montreal: The 
Royal Canadian Regiment. 1946. Pp. 232. To be reviewed later. 


Keer_er, R. H. “The last Canadian battle and the suppression of Germany” (Cana- 
dian military journal, XV (2), Apr., 1947, 10-12). Gives the picture of the last 
Canadian battle from the point of view of the 3rd Canadian Infantry Division. 


McInnis, Epcar. The war: Sixth year. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1946. 
Pp. viii, 344. ($2.50) Reviewed on p. 183. 


Pouttn, J.-G. 696 heures d’enfer avec le Royal 22¢ Régiment: Récit vécu et inspiré 
d’un journal tenu tant bien que mal au front. Quebec: Editions A-B; Montréal: 
Beauchemin. 1946. Pp. 181. ($1.35) 


Scott, Peter. The battle of the narrow seas: A history of the light coastal forces in 
the Channel and North Sea, 1939-1945. London: Country Life; Toronto: Copp 
Clark. 1945. Pp. 228. ($4.50) Describes action in which the Canadian navy 
took part. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


Acuarp, Euctne. L’histoire du drapeau canadien. Montréal: Librairie générale 
canadienne. [1944.] Pp. 46. (35c.) 


ArcHer, WittiAM L. Joe Atkinson’s Toronto Star: The genius of crooked lane. 
Montreal, 3637 University St. nd. Pp. 20. (25c.) Of the founding, develop- 
ment, and politics of the Toronto Star. 


Barseau, Marius. Maple sugar: Its native origin (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 75-86). Of the origin of maple sugar making 
in Canada. 


Canadian strength. Biographical sketches by Corotyn Cox. Majority of portraits 
by Karsu. Foreword by the Right Honourable C. D. Howe. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1946. Pp. 192. ($4.00) Character sketches of men who have served 
the Canadian government during the war in the Department of Munitions and 

Supply and in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Cuavvin, F.-X. The founder of the C.C.F. (Series of tracts on Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation.) Windsor, Ont.: The author. 1944. Pp. 27. (25c.) 


Cross, AusTIN F. Economist to Britain (Canadian business, XIX (11), Nov., 1946, 
44-5, 76, 78). Biographical article on Norman Robertson, Canadian High Com- 
missioner to the United Kingdom. 


Epcar, PELHAM. Sir Andrew Macphail (Queen’s quarterly, LIV (1), spring, 1947, 
8-22). An investigation of Macphail’s ideas and of the mental and temperamental 
qualities which lay behind them. 


Empire Club of Canada. Addresses delivered to the members during the years 1942-3; 
1943-4; 1944-5. Toronto: The Club. 1943; 1944; 1945. Pp. ix, 542; ix, 508; 
xi, 487. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH, R. C. Charles Fleetford Sise, 1834-1918: A _ biography. 
Montreal: Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 1944. Pp. 238. 


Foster, ANNIE H. Makers of history. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. x, 184. 
($1.40) 


Francis, MARGARET and Ropert. Bluenose on the Pacific (National home monthly, 
XLVIII (3), Mar., 1947, 16, 22, 24, 26, 28). <A feature article on Dr. Norman 
MacKenzie, president of the University of British Columbia. 


Lanctot, Gustave. La huitiéme édition de Garneau (Revue de l'Université Laval, 
1(5), janv., 1947, 354-60). 


Leacock, STEPHEN. The Leacock roundabout: A treasury of the best works of 
Stephen Leacock. New York, Toronto: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1946. 
Pp. x, 422. ($3.75) 


McGiorn, J. B. Francis Parkman on the Jesuits (Historical bulletin, XXV (3), 
Mar., 1947, 57-9). This author asserts that Parkman was at sea when he dealt 
with the Church and the Jesuit Order as institutions. “His ignorance of the inner 
spirit of these men is colossal; his attempt to analyze that spirit is not an his- 
torical portrait—it is a caricature.” 


O'Leary, Grattan M. Mr. St. Laurent (Maclean’s magazine, LX (4), Feb. 15, 1947, 
12, 52-4). A popular article on Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s minister of external 
affairs. 


Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 1946. Ottawa: The Society. 1946. Pp. vi, 185. 
The Society held its fifty-fifth annual meeting at the University of Toronto on 
May 20-22, 1946. The proceedings for 1946 are here given as well as the presi- 
dential address by E. S. Moore entitled “Our Earth.” The following biographical 
sketches of deceased members are included: “Edward Herbert Boomer (1900- 
1945)” by O. J. Walker; “Charles Norris Cochrane (1889-1945)” by A. S. P. 
Woodhouse; “Sedley Anthony Cudmore (1878-1945)” by R. H. Coats; “Velyien 
Ewart Henderson (1877-1945)” by Hardolph Wasteneys; “Harold Hibbert 
(1877-1945)” by Robert H. Clark; “William Alexander Robb Kerr (1875-1945)” 
by R. K. Gordon; “Pierre Basile Mignault (1854-1945)” by Antonio Perrault; 
“Albert George Nicholls (1870-1946)” by B. P. Babkin; “Le Juge Adjutor 
Rivard (1868-1945)” by labbé Elie-J. Auclair; “Mgr Francois-Xavier Ross 
(1869-1945)” by Chanoine Georges Robitaille; “Edward Johns Urwick (1867- 
1945)” by Harold A. Innis; “Norman Richard Wilson (1879-1944)” by Frank 
Allen. 


SANDWELL, B. K. The state and human rights. (Behind the Headlines series, 
VII (2).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education; Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 1947. Pp. 16 (10c.) 
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Seevey, J. R. Causes of prejudice. Toronto: Young Men’s Committee, National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’s in Canada. 1946. Pp. 15. (10c.) 


TaLmaNn, J. J. Old Red School records hold key to much district history; careful 
preservation is urged (London Free Press, Feb. 8, 1947). 


Waterloo Historical Society. Thirty-fourth annual report, 1946. Kitchener: The 
Society. 1947. Pp. 41. Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Wicxrinson, Bertie. Stories from Canadian history. Vol. I-XXXIX. Toronto: 


Imperial Optical Company. 1945-6. Series of broadcasts over station CFRB 
Toronto. 





Wituiams, Davin. The contribution of Wales to the development of the United 
States (National Library of Wales journal, II (3,4), summer, 1942, 97-108). 
Describes the contribution of Wales to the development of the North American 
continent, beginning with the legend of the Welsh discovery of America 300 years 
before Columbus and going on to its contribution to colonization, education, and 
political development. 

—_——_———————_ Cymru ac America (Wales and America). Caerdydd: Gwasg 
Prifyscol Cymru. 1946. Pp. 89. (2s.6d.) A pamphlet written in Welsh and 

English to indicate to the youth of Wales the contribution made by their nation to 

the growth and development of the United States, a contribution once claimed in 

the United States Senate to have been equal to that of any other nation in pro- 
portion to size. The author discusses the legend of the discovery of America by 

Madoc, a Welshman, “Don Juan Evans’s” expedition into the Missouri country 

as far as Canada in search of Welsh speaking Indians, Master Jones, the Welsh 

captain of the Mayflower, Elihu Yale, and a host of other contacts between Wales 
and North America. [R. A. Preston] 


Witson, CLiFForp (ed.). Papers read before the Historical and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba, season 1945-46. Winnipeg: Advocate Printers. 1946. Pp. 71. Papers 
are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Yon, l’'abbé Armanp. L’abbé H. A. Verreau, éducateur, polémiste, historien. 
Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 208. ($1.50) M. Verreau was the first 
principal of the Ecole Normale Jacques-Cartier de Montréal. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Cyr, Dottarp. Au pays de Jollict. (L’Oeuvre des Tracts, no. 321.) Montréal: Ecole 
Sociale Populaire. Mars, 1946. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


Gtover, Ricuarp G. Sidelights on S“ Hearne (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 
10-14). Gives some personal details of the character of this indomitable traveller 
famous in the annals of exploration of the Canadian Barren Lands. 


Gravit, Francis W. Un document inédit sur le Canada (Revue de 1|’Université 
Laval, I (4), déc., 1946, 282-8). Tells of some rarities reported from the New 
World by the Sieur de Monts, early explorer and colonizer. 


Luce, P. W. Newfoundland and the Channel Islands (Atlantic guardian, Ill (1), 
Jan., 1947, 22-3, 42-4). Channel Islanders played an important part in the 
economy of Newfoundland for over two hundred years, and were among the first 
to develop the codfish trade. 


Masterson, JAMES R. and Brower, HELEN. Bering’s successors, 1745-1780: Con- 
tributions of Peter Simon Pallas to the history of Russian exploration toward 
Alaska (Pacific Northwest quarterly, XXXVIII(1), Jan, 1947, 35-83; 
XXXVIII (2), Apr., 1947, 109-55). 


Nowe i, Cuartes E. The discovery of the Pacific: A suggested change of approach 
(Pacific historical review, XVI (1), Feb., 1947, 1-10). The author believes that in 
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true historical perspective, the discovery of the Pacific is a matter to be approached 
from the Asiatic side, and that the interesting achievement of Balboa is a side 
issue which, however spectacular, was not the discovery of the Pacific. 


Putten, W. J. S. Pullen in search of Franklin (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 
40-3). From an account written in 1882 by Vice Admiral W. J. S. Pullen of 
his expedition in search of Franklin. 


Ryper, R. E. D. Naval participation in the discovery of the North-West Passage 
(Polar record, IV (31), Jan. 1946, 309-14). Many of the nineteenth-century 
explorers of the Canadian Arctic were English naval officers, as were the leaders 
of most of the overland expeditions. 


Steck, Francis Borcta. Christopher Columbus and the Franciscans (The Americas, 
III (3), Jan., 1947, 319-41). Sketches the part played by the Franciscans in 
Columbus’s discovery of America in 1492. 


WINDELL, Marte GeorGE (ed.). The French in the valley. Part VI (Missouri his- 
torical review, XLI (2), Jan., 1947, 192-216). This instalment deals with mining, 
manufacturing, and agriculture, and includes a statistical survey of production. 


(3) New France 


Aucrair, Exvte-J. Précis historique de la paroisse Saint-Edouard de Montréal, 1895- 
1945. Montreal: The author, 6365 rue St.-Vallier. 1945. Pp. 116. (75c.) 


DouvitLE, RayMonp. Les premiers concessionnaires de Saint-Pierre-les-Becquets 
(Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 
132-41). Describes the part of Gilles Masson in founding a colony at Saint-Pierre 
on the south bank of the St. Lawrence. 


GrouLx, Lionet. Miséres des derniers jours (L’action nationale, XXIX (1), janv., 
1947, 19-47). Deals with the conquest of New France. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Le prince des faussaires en histoire canadienne (Mémoires de 
la Société Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, 1946, 61-78). The author believes that 
the ex-Jesuit Pierre Roubaud, forged the letters of Montcalm from London in 


1777, and all the numerous memoires in the archives of Great Britain attributed 
to Montcalm. 


Lewis, CiirForp M. French priests in Western Pennsylvania, 1739-1759 (Mid- 
America, XXIX (2), Apr., 1947, 92-121). The story of the priests who accom- 
panied the soldiers in their occupation of Western Pennsylvania during the 
French and Indian war is a part of the narrative of France’s struggle for a con- 
venient highway to bind her Canadian possessions to the Ohio Valley and 
Louisiana. 


McCusker, Honor and Bourtanp, CaroLttne B. The French capture Fort Bull 
(More books, XXII (3), Mar., 1947, 83-92). Contains a translation of an inter- 
esting booklet printed in Lisbon in 1756 and describing the French capture of 
Fort Bull, a frontier garrison near the present Rome, New York, in March, 1756. 


NANTEL, MarEcHAL. Pionniers du barreau (La revue du barreau, VI (3), mars, 
1946, 97-120). The ideal of the first French-Canadian advocates has inspired the 
firm traditions of the contemporary bar both in Quebec and Canada. 


Provost, Honortus. La maison de Louis Jolliet (Revue de l'Université Laval, I (5), 
janv., 1947, 370-81; 1 (6), fev., 1947, 414-22). The celebration in 1945 of the 
three hundredth anniversary of Jolliet’s birth was the occasion of an inquiry into 
the location of the site of his house in Quebec. 


R[oy], P. G. Les catastrophes dans la Nouvelle-France (B.R.H., LIII (1), janv., 
1947, 5-19; LIII (2), fév., 1947, 35-48). Gives brief descriptions of thirty-three 
catastrophies in New France. 
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RuMILLy, Ropert. La plus riche aumdéne: Histoire de la Société de Saint-Vincent- 
de-Paul au Canada. Montréal: Editions de l’Arbre. [1946.] Pp. 240. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Coonan, THomas L. Irish antecedents of the American Revolution (Historical bul- 
letin, XXV (3), Mar., 1947, 51-2, 63-6, 71-2). It has been contended that the 
American doctrine denying Parliament’s competence outside the realm of England 
was exactly parallel to the Irish constitutional agitation against the imperialism 
of the Long Parliament. This article examines this Irish political doctrine which 
influenced the arguments of the American revolutionary leaders. 


Derome, Gaston. Le patriote Pascal Pinsonneau (B.R.H., LIII (2), fév., 1947, 57-8). 
Pascal Pinsonneau was one of the patriots of 1837-8 who was exiled. 


Exits, Witt1aAM A. (ed.). The diary of William S. Pennington (Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, LXIII (4), Oct., 1945, 199-218; LXIV (1), Jan., 
1947, 31-42). This diary covers the period from May 4, 1780 to March 23, 1781 
when Pennington was an officer of the Second Regiment of Artillery in the 
American Revolution under Major General Knox. 


Gipson, LAWRENCE HENRY. The great war for the empire: The years of defeat, 1754- 
1757. (The British Empire before the American Revolution, vol. VI.) New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xxxviii, 426, xxxviii. ($7.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Gysin, Brion. To master—a long goodnight: The story of Uncle Tom, a historical 
narrative. New York: Creative Age Press [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 
1946. Pp. 276. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


Hewarp, S. A. War of 1812-14—a few letters (Canadian military journal, XIV (9), 
Jan., 1947, 17). Prints four letters to George Crookshank written in 1814 and 1815 
and dealing with the War of 1812-14. 

————_—_——— and Wattace, W. S. An American lady in old Toronto: The letters 
of Julia Lambert, 1821-1854 (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XL, 
sec. 2, May, 1946, 101-42). These letters of Julia Lambert’s give an interesting 
picture of Family Compact days in Toronto. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. Milestones in the progress of the Hudson’s Bay Company: 
275th anniversary. Winnipeg: Hudson’s Bay Company. 1945. Pp. 31. 


JENNINGS, JoHN. Boston: Cradle of liberty 1630-1776. New York: Doubleday and 
Co. [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1947. Pp. xvi, 335. ($3.50) To be 


reviewed later. 


Musuam, H. A. Early Great Lakes steamboats: Westward ho! and flush times 
1831-1837 (American neptune, VII (1), Jan., 1947, 42-65). 


The Nathaniel Greene letters (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
LXI (3), July, 1943, 181-90). Letters from the Ely Collection dated May 14, 
1777 to October 15, 1780 and dealing with the American Revolution. 


RoBITAILLE, Georces. Les tentatives de paix en 1759-1760 (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, 1946, 101-10). 


Wattace, W. S. The Nor’Westers invade the Bay (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 
1947, 33-4). Prints a hitherto unpublished letter from J. G. McTavish throwing 
new light on fur-trade rivalries. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Assott, D. C. Dominion-provincial agreements (The mitre, LIV (2), lent, 1947, 13- 
21). Outlines the negotiations between the Dominion and a number of the provinces 
since the budget offer made by the Minister of Finance in June, 1946. 
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Alphabetical list of the members of the House of Commons with their constituencies 
and post office addresses. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. 64. 


ANGERS, FRANGOIS-ALBERT. La situation ce soir... sur le front fédéral-provincial 
(L’action nationale, XXIX (3), mars, 1947, 169-87). 


Arts, Ricuarp. Notre question nationale. Vol. II. Montréal: Ligue d’Action 
Nationale. 1945. Pp. 250. ($1.00) 


BERTRAND, CHARLES-AuGuSTE. Le Canada est-il une nation? (La revue du barreau, 
VI (8), oct., 1946, 401-8). 


BrucuHEs!, JEAN. Sir Wilfrid Laurier et Monseigneur Bruchési (Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, mai, 1946, 3-22). Examines the influence 
of the friendship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mgr Bruchési on some of the main 
historical events between 1897 and 1911. 


Canada, House of Commons. Journals, Jan. 27, 1944 to Jan. 31, 1945. Fifth session 
of the nineteenth parliament of Canada. Vol. LXXXIV. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1945. Pp. 1127. 

——__ Journals, Mar. 19, 1945 to Apr. 16, 1945. Sixth session 
of the nineteenth parliament of Canada. Vol. LXXXV. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1945. Pp. 137. 

a —— _ Journals, Sept. 6, 1945 to Dec. 18, 1945. First session 
of twentieth parliament. Vol. LXXXVI. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 
674. 

————_—. 3 Journals, Mar. 14, 1946 to Aug. 31, 1946. Second ses- 
sion of the twentieth parliament of Canada. Vol. LXXXVII. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1946. Pp. 1055. 

——  —_ Official report of debates, second session, twentieth 
parliament 10 George VI, 1946. Vols. I and II. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947; 
1947. Pp. 1163; 1165-2318. 

tt Second session, twentieth parliament, March 14-August 
31, 1946. Index of debates. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 249. 


Canada, the Senate. Debates, 1945, first session, twentieth parliament 9 Geo. VI. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 492. 


Conen, J. L. Canadian independence (Canadian forum, XXVI (314), Mar., 1947, 
277-8). Of great importance to the political and social development of Canada 
is the decision of the Privy Council that the Parliament of Canada has the legal 
right to enact legislation establishing the Supreme Court of Canada as the final 
court of appeal for any Canadian case. 





Corre_L, Ernst (ed.). Canadian agricultural records on Mennonite settlements, 1875- 
77 (Mennonite quarterly review, XXI (1), Jan., 1947, 34-46). 


Francis, E. K. The origins of Mennonite institutions in early Manitoba (Papers 
read before the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, season 1945-46, 
56-71). The Mennonites who settled in southern Manitoba in and after 1874 were 
left largely to themselves for almost ten years after their immigration. This 
paper deals with some of the distinctive culture traits of this ethnic group during 
the pioneer period. 


Groutx, Lionet. Louis Riel et les événements de la Riviére-Rouge. Montréal: 
Ligue d’Action Nationale. 1945. Pp. 23. (5c.) 


HAMBLETON, GeorGE. Everyman’s guide to Canada’s Parliament. Toronto: World 
Affairs Press. 1946. Pp. 63. (75c.) 


Jackson, J. A. The background of the battle of Fort Whyte (Papers read before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, season 1945-46, 43-55). Out- 
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lines the long agitation over railways in the Manitoba of the eighteen-eighties and 
gives some detail on the solution of the problem, a solution to which Fort Whyte 
is in the nature of an anti-climax. 





LAGARDE, IRENEE. Apergus sur la constitution canadienne (La revue du barreau, 
VII (1), janv., 1947, 9-28). The author is convinced of one thing: “La position 
des autonomistes provinciaux est justifiée par la lettre de nos lois organiques, par 
le pacte qui a presidé a la Confédération et par l’enseignement du droit consti- 

tutionnel.” 


LeCrair, W. J. Canada at the crossroads (Timber of Canada, VI (12), Aug., 1946, 
37-38A). If Canada’s easy present-day philosophy of less work and more leisure 
for labour does not yield place to a realization of her responsibilities and to hard 
toil and sacrifice, she will be condemned to play the role of a Balkan state in 
world affairs and will become a disgrace and frustration to herself and a threat 
to the peace of the world. 


MacTavisu, L. R. Uniformity of legislation in Canada—an outline (Canadian bar 
review, XXV (1), Jan., 1947, 36-52). 


Masters, D. C. A name for the Dominion (The mitre, LIV (3), trinity, 1947, 23-6). 
For months before the passing of the B.N.A. Act a hot controversy raged in the 
Canadian press over the choice of a name for the confederated provinces. Some 
suggestions were Albertoria, Borelia, Superior, Columbusland, Tuponia, Cham- 
plania, West Britannica, Canadensia, Albona, and Niagarentia—to quote a few. 


MINVILLE, Espras. Sommes-nous indépendants?: Les faits économiques (L’action 
nationale, XXIX (3), mars, 1947, 204-29). 


Scott, F. R. Canada, Quebec and bilingualism (Queen’s quarterly, LIV (1), spring, 
1947, 1-7). Canada’s possession of two official languages, French and English, 
is, if Canadians only realized it, a great national and international asset. 

The special nature of Canadian federalism (C.J.E.P.S., XIII (1), Feb., 
1947, 13-25). Canadians should be aware that the maintenance of an enlarged 
provincial autonomy is no part of the Confederation agreement, but rather a 
departure from the clear intentions of the Fathers, and that the meaning of the 


word “federal” in political theory is not the same as in Canadian constitutional 
law. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by Bora Laskin. Maritime 
Provinces by J. B. M1Lner. Ontario by D. M. Treapcoip. Quebec by E. W. Rowat. 
Western Provinces by E. F. Wuitmore (University of Toronto law journal, 
VII (1), lent term, 1947, 240-79). 


Tuomas, A. VERNON. From calm skies to stern conflicts (Culture, VII (4), déc., 
1946, 443-53). Recalls the bitter trials of Archbishop Taché and Bishop Lafléche 
in the Canadian West. 

Vanier, ANATOLE. Pour que vive la Nouvelle-France. Montréal: Editions de I’ Action 
Nationale. 1945. Pp. 23. (5c.) Study on bilingualism. 

Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. L’Acadie vivante: Histoire du peuple acadien de ses origines 
ad nos jours. Montréal: Editions du Devoir. 1945. Pp. 182. ($1.00) 


Harvey, D.C. The Age of Faith in Nova Scotia (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 1-20). A picture of Nova Scotia in the period 
from 1834 to 1867, a period whose key-notes were hope and labour. 
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MacNutt, W. S. The Maritime background: A contest of parochialism (Public 
aftairsp X (2), Mar., 1947, 75-9). The history of the Maritimes shows parochial- 
isms to be startlingly abundant, with a degree of persistency and resistance to 
change which is probably unequalled elsewhere. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AcHarp, EucEne. Les grand noms de lhistoire canadienne. (Nouvelle édition revue 
et complétée.) Montréal: Librairie Générale Canadienne. 1946. Pp. 128. 


BerTRAND, Louis. Le Canada, espoir de Il’'Occident (Revue de l'Université Laval, 
I (4), déc., 1946, 241-9). Prints some of the memoires dealing with French 
Canada of Louis Bertrand, representative of the French Academy at the second 
Congress of the French Language in Canada in 1937. 


Smarp, Georces. Le centenaire des Révérendes Soeurs Grises de la Croix (Mémoires 
de la Société Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, 1946, 111-16). 


Wattace, W. S. The early history of Metis (Queen’s quarterly, LIV (1), spring, 
1947, 68-73). Gives some details of the origin and early history of Metis, a village 
and summer resort in Matane County, Quebec. 


Woontey, E. C. Old Quebec: Trails and homes. Illustrations by C. W. JEFFERYs. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. x, 137. ($2.00) 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


An account of the Battle of Lundy’s Lane: Fought in 1814, between the British and 
American armies from the best and most authorised sources. (Original booklet 
printed in 1853 by the Welland Reporter.) Niagara Falls: Niagara Publishers. 
1947. Pp. 13 (map). 


The city of Ottawa (Monetary times, CXV (4), Apr., 1947, 30-4, 100). Another in 
the Monetary Times’ “Cities of Canada” series. 


Devitt, A. W. West Montrose and district (Waterloo Historical Society, annual 
report, 1946, 20-4). Gives some details of the early happenings and settlers of 
West Montrose. 


Essex County (Ont.) Tourist Association. Essex County sketches. Windsor: Herald 
Press. 1947. Pp. 50. (25c.) “Travellers are interested in the historic back- 
ground of the places they visit.” This truth is becoming more and more widely 
recognized, and the Essex County Tourist Association has resolved that visitors 
will, by means of an attractive and readable booklet, be given the opportunity of 
learning something of the local history. It is hoped, too, that the booklet will 
be of interest “to our many new Canadians and succeeding generations who do not 
have the opportunity through the general school curriculum of learning of the 
pioneering activities of early Canadians.” Of the seventeen short articles in the 
booklet, fourteen have been written by an authority on the county’s history, Dr. 
Neil F. Morrison, of Windsor. There are some fifteen well-drawn woodcuts, and 
a county map which visiting motorists will find useful. Ontario is becoming 
tourist-conscious. It may be suggested that, as a means of attracting visitors, 
historic booklets would prove of definite value, and that other counties would do 
well, in this respect, to follow the example of Essex. [G. W. Spracce] 


Guitet, Epwin C. Pioneer life in the county of York. (County History series, vol. 
I.) Toronto: Hess-Trade Typesetting Co. 1946. Pp. 166. ($2.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Kipp, H. L. Thomas Hornor—O-xford pioneer (Western Ontario historical notes, 
V (1), Mar., 1947, 20-2). 


Lauriston, Victor. Historical sketch of Chatham and Kent County (Canadian military 
journal, XIV (9), Jan., 1947, 19, 21, 23, 28). Presents some historical features 
of general interest. 
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LAWRENCE, JoHN L. History of Thamesford (Western Ontario historical notes, V 
(1), Mar., 1947, 10-17). Thamesford, on the middle branch of the Thames River 
half way between Woodstock and London, was originally called St. Andrews and 
was renamed Thamesford because of the ford across the River Thames at this point. 


London: Its manufactures and general progress. (Western Ontario History Nuggets 
no. 13.) London: Lawson Memorial Library. 1947. Pp. 22. Reproduces the 
issue of the London Prototype and Daily Western Advocate of March 5, 1861, 
which was almost entirely devoted to a survey of the industries of London, and 
provides a valuable cross-section of its economic history. 


Rosinson, Percy J. Huron place-names on Lake Erie (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 191-207). Gives a list of 108 Huron 
place-names on Lake Erie taken from a manuscript of Father Pierre Potier in 
the municipal library of Montreal. 


SmitTH, A. R. G. Pioneer settlement of southwest Wilmot (Waterloo Historical 
Society, annual report, 1946, 24-32). 


STEVENSON, JoHN A. Some Perthshire pioneers (Queen's quarterly, LIV (1), spring, 
1947, 24-33). A considerable number of immigrants came from Perthshire, Scot- 
land to Canada. 





SUTHERLAND, Mrs. R. J. History of Embro (Western Ontario historical notes, V 
(1), Mar., 1947, 3-9). Notes on the history of Embro in Zorra County, Ontario. 


TayLor, ANDREW W. Pioneer days of the East River Road, North Dumfries (Water- 
loo Historical Society, annual report, 1946, 7-14). Tells of pioneer days in the 
area of East River Road, immediately south of Galt. 





TuHornton, A. F. The early history of Kintore (Western Ontario historical notes, 
V (1), Mar., 1947, 18-19). 


Wiutiams, W. R. Big tugs and big rafts: A story of Georgian Bay lumbering (In- 
land seas, III (1), Jan., 1947, 11-16). South-east Georgian Bay harbour towns 
engaged in lumbering over a period that began in 1855 and ended in 1940. 


Women’s Institute, Fonthill. History of the village of Fonthill. Welland, Ont.: The 
Institute. 1944. Pp. 51. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Cuapin, Ear: V. Northwest Angle (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 15-17). 
The history of Nor’west Angle, a Canadian village in the triangle between the 
Lake of the Woods, Manitoba, and Minnesota, which, seventy-five years ago be- 
fore the railways, stood strategically athwart the greatest artery of traffic into 
the Canadian West. 


Grssons, Littian. Early Red River homes (Papers read before the Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, season 1945-46, 26-42). Notes on some of the 
early houses of Red River. 


Haccerty, Mrs. Frorence. Descendants of James Haggerty and Anne Morley. 
Regina: The author. 1944. Pp. 71. ($3.00) 
The Haggerty family. Regina: The author. 1942. Pp. 
59. ($1.50) 
—— —_——__ History of the Haggerty family and carly Irish history 
bearing on the family. Regina: The author. 1944. Pp. 32. ($1.00) 


Lowe, Peter. All western dollars (Papers read before the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, season 1945-46, 10-25). A history of the banking firm 
of Alloway and Champion, Ltd., built on dollars made in the West. 
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Pace, Etuer E. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Canadians all, IV (2, 3), 
summer-autumn, 1946, 15, 64). Of the men in the R.C.M.P. and the romance of 
the West. 


Vickers, Curis. Aboriginal backgrounds in southern Manitoba (Papers read before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, season 1945-46, 3-9). Presents 
a broad outline of the aboriginal backgrounds in the southern portion of Manitoba. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-West Coast 


CartwriGHT, H. S. “Then and now” (The advocate, IV (4), Aug., 1946, 122-4). 
Notes on Vancouver during the first decade of the present century and on legal 
offices of the time. 


Hazarp, J. T. Pacific crest trails. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co. 1946. Pp. 317. 
($3.00) A book of outdoor mountain life that ranges over the mountains of 
North America from the Arctic to Cape Horn. 


Patterson, J. M. Hunter Jack: A great type of the Bridge River country (Oblate 
missions, no. 9, Mar., 1947, 18-19). Hunter Jack, or Chief Tash Poli, was one 
of the truly great Tyees who ruled over the Bridge River country during the 
nineteenth century. 


Sears, J. Epowarp. Some ancient documents (The advocate, V (1), Jan.-Feb., 1947, 
9-11, 21). Includes some items of historical interest from an old British Columbia 
directory of 1883. 


Who's who in British Columbia, 1944-45-46: A record of British Columbia men and 
women of today. Vancouver: S. M. Carter. 1945. Pp. 292. ($7.50) 


(6) North West Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


Dustan, Atan G. A trip into the Mackenzie Basin (Agricultural Institute review, 
II (1), Jan., 1947, 12-17). Describes the waterways, the people, the settlements, 
the climate, and the farms of the Mackenzie Basin. 


Fisuer, CLaupe L. The lure of Canada’s Northland (Empire digest, IV (5), Mar., 
1947, 60-70). 


Harvey, Joun B. The future of Northern Canada. Toronto: Brewis and White. 
Sept., 1946. Pp. 16. 


Jenness, D. Report of the Canadian Arctic expedition 1913-18. Vol. XVI. Material 
culture of the copper Eskimo. Southern party, 1913-16. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1946. Pp. viii, 148. 


Lioyp, Trevor. Canada’s strategic North (International journal, II (2), spring, 
1947, 144-9). If Canada does not develop the North now and demonstrate her 
sovereignty there beyond all doubt, the territory will be lost. 

Frontier of destiny—the Canadian Arctic. (Behind the Headlines 
series, VI (7).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education; Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 1947. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Not by bread alone. New York: Macmillan Co. [To- 
ronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 1946. Pp. xviii, 339. ($3.50) To be re- 


viewed later. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 


(1) General 
HANseN, J. W. Past, present and future of the Canadian tariff. Fort Erie, Ont.: 
Review Co. 1947. Pp. 39. (10c.) 


Hutcuison, Bruce. The world trade charter. (Winnipeg Free Press pamphlet 
no. 13.) Winnipeg: Winnipeg Free Press. 1947. Pp. 16. 
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Péche et chasse. (Etudes sur notre milieu, Collection dirigée par Espras MINVILLE. ) 
Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 580. ($2.00) 





(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Canadian Jewish Congress. Handbook and religious calendar for Jewish veterans 
and servicemen and women in the Canadian armed forces. Montreal: The Con- 
gress. 1945. Pp. 111. Contains sections on “Canada’s Jews and the War Effort,” 
“Jews in Canada,” and “The Past Year in Canadian Jewry.” 


Frost, Rex. The passing show. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. x, 121. 
($1.25) A series of discussions presented by the author over CFRB as a con- 
tribution to the better understanding of Canadian citizenship. 


MacInnis, Grace. Immigration on what basis (Canadian forum, XXVII (315), 
Apr., 1947, 7-8). Only if Canada welcomes immigrants as fellow citizens in 
the full sense of the term will immigration mean greater production, higher living 
standards, and a richer national culture. 

————_—_——- and MacInnis, Ancus. Oriental Canadians: Outcasts or citizens? 

Vancouver: Federationist Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. 20. 


RosensBerG, Louis. The Jewish population of Canada: A statistical summary from 
1851-1941. (Canadian Jewish Population studies no. 2.) Montreal: Canadian 
Jewish Congress. 1947. Pp. 32. (50c.) 


See.ey, M. J. Emigration to the United States (The mitre, LIV (3), trinity, 1947, 
50-8). It is time Canadians became aware of the fact that “for every thousand 
that Canada added to the native-born at home, there were sent 717 to the Ca- 
nadian-born of the United States.” 





















TAMAKI, GeorcGeE T. The Canadian Citizenship Act, 1946 (University of Toronto 
law journal, VII (1), lent term, 1947, 68-97). Discusses the historical back- 
ground of the law relating to nationality in Canada, the means of acquiring 
Canadian citizenship, and domestic, commonwealth, and international aspects of 
the new Citizenship Act. 


(4) Geography 


Dixon’s victory atlas: The world at war 1939-1945: A Canadian atlas from a Ca- 
nadian point of view. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1944. Pp. 19. (40c.) 


Grant-SuttiE, G.L.P. New atlas of Canada (Industrial Canada, XLVII (12), Apr., 
1947, 63-6). 


Taytor, GRIFFITH. Our evolving civilisation: An introduction to Geopacifics: Geo- 
graphical aspects of the path toward world peace. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press. 1946. Pp. xvi, 370. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


Cavaittés, Henri. La route francaise: Son histoire, sa fonction. (Etude de Géo- 
graphie Humaine.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1946. Pp. 399. This 
history of the construction and use of roads in France begins with an introduc- 
tion on the period before the seventeenth century, and then covers in more detail 
the story through the active years under Colbert up to the present time. Students 

of transportation in New France will find here some of the background of the 

administrative methods employed in the colony. 





Exits, FranK H. First flying wing (The beaver, outfit 277, Mar., 1947, 6-9). The 
story of an attempt to conquer the air made by three ingenious farmers of 
Alberta in 1907-8. 
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MoysE-BartLeTt, H. From sail to steam: The final development and passing of the 
sailing ship. (Historical Association General series, G 4.) London: Historical 
Association. 1946. Pp. 19. (1s.) An interesting account of the later sailing 
ships and their competition with steam vessels. The brief descriptions of the 
types and uses of sailing ships are of value. 


(6) Science 


CorRIGAN, CAMERON. Medical practice among the bush Indians of Northern Mani- 
toba (Canadian Medical Association journal, LIV (3), Mar., 1946, 220-3). 


Couscanp, P. A. C. Early medicine of Vancouver Island (Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation journal, LV (4), Oct., 1946, 393-8). 


Jamieson, HeBer C. Southern Manitoba medicine in the ’eighties (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, LIV (4), Apr., 1946, 391-6). 


McKenzie, K. A. The Dalhousie medical school (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, II (4), Feb., 1947, 78-81). Describes the beginnings of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Dalhousie University. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Copy, H. J. A chapter in the organization of higher education in Canada, 1905-6 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XL, sec. 2, May, 1946, 87-99). 
Describes the background and salient features of the report of the 1906 Royal 
Commission on the University of Toronto. 


Dittz, B.C. New bearings in education (Culture, VIII (1), mars, 1947, 13-22). 
Suggests that modern education should be concerned with the furthering of 
Christian culture, and with the re-affrmation of the humanities as the most 
appropriate media of education. 


Kettey, A. R. Centenary of the faculty of arts (The mitre, LIV (3), trinity, 1947, 
11-15). Gives a short sketch of the history of the Art’s Faculty of Bishop’s 
University, Lennoxville, Quebec. 


LeseL, Maurice. Le role et l'avenir de la faculté des lettres de Laval (L’action 
nationale, XXIX (3), mars, 1947, 193-203). 


L'Heureux, Euctne. Nos universités (Revue de l'Université Laval, I (3), nov., 
1946, 185-92). The author discusses French-Canadian universities under such 
headings as what they have cost us, what we expected from them, and what 
they expect from us. 


University of Toronto, the provincial university of Ontario: A brief sketch of its 
history and its organization. Toronto: The University. 1947. Pp. 32. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ALFRED, Reverend Brother. Catholic pioneers in Upper Canada. Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. of Canada. 1947. Pp. xvi, 251. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 


Auciair, Evte-J. Précis historique: La chapelle de Notre Dame de Pitié a l'église 
Sainte Catherine de Montréal. Montréal: Impr. Populaire. 1945. Pp. 16. 


Benoit, Pierre. La vie inspirée de Jeanne Mance. Montréal: Granger. 1945. Pp. 
192. 

Drourn, Raout. Monseigneur Georges Gauthier, archevéque de Montréal. Montréal: 
Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 106. ($1.00) 


Gold mining missionary (Oblate missions, no. 9, Mar., 1947, 4-5). The story of the 
building of St. Eugene’s church in British Columbia. 
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Harris, J. RUSSELL. The High Park Avenue United Church, Toronto, Ontario: 
Sirtieth anniversary, 1885-1945. Toronto: The Church. 1945. Pp. 16. 


Levy, GeorGeE Epwarp. The Baptists of the Maritime Provinces 1753-1946. Saint 
John: Barnes-Hopkins. 1946. Pp. xii, 336. To be reviewed later. 


MariE-EMMANUEL, Soeur. Marie de I’Incarnation d’aprés ses lettres. Ottawa: 
Editions de l'Université. 1946. Pp. 337. 


STEINER, FLoreNcE B. One hundred years of service, 1845-1945: First Unitarian 
Church, Toronto, Ont. Toronto: The Church. 1945. Pp. 32. 


IX. GENEALOGY 


Borpuas, JEAN-Ropo_pHe. Francois Bourdua la Sonde (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 114-17). 


CLEMENT, Beatrice. Histoire de mes aieux: Dessins de Léonie Gervais. Montréal: 
Granger. 1945. Pp. 32. (15c.) 


FALARDEAU, EmiLe. Les registres du district de Pontiac (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 142-5). 


FiLortmonp, Fr. La famille Dore (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 117-19). 


Georces, P. Recensements et généalogie acadienne (Mémoires de la Société Gén- 
éalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 76-87). 


Gopsout, ARCHANGE. Bourbeau (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1946, 168-74). 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-Jacgues. La famille Cherrier, 1743-1945 (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 148-64). 


Maneux, l’abbé Artuur. Un colon de Nouvelle-France: Pierre Maheust des 
Hazards, 1630-1717 (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, 


II (2), juin, 1946, 88-107). 
Massicotte, E.-Z. Les sieurs de Saint-Félix (B.R.H., LIII (2), fév., 1947, 49-50). 


RayMonp, Raout. Encore Jean Monty (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Ca- 
nadienne-Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 112-14). 


Roy, Léon. La famille Pain-dit-Langlais (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 

Canadienne-Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 178-80). 

Louis Lemieux “1652-1694” (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 107-9). 

Nos familles Langlois et Langlais (B.R.H., LIII (2), fév., 1947, 50-6; 
LIII (2), mars, 1947, 88-95). 

Pierre Desportes et sa descendance (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 165-8). 


R[oy], P. G. Le frére André (B.R.H., LIII (3), mars, 1947, 67-86). 


St. Prerre, R.-A. Gendreau (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Frangaise, II (3), janv., 1947, 175-8). 


Sécurn, Ropert-Lionet. Les deux Jean Baptiste Séguin (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (2), juin, 1946, 109-12). 
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X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Canada, Dept. of Mines and Resources. Publications (1909-1946 inclusive) of the 


Geological Survey and the National Museum. Ottawa: The Dept. 1946. Pp. ciii 
(mimeo. ). 


Canada, Dept. of Printing and Stationery. Annual catalogue of Dominion govern- 
ment publications, October 1, 1945; October 1, 1946. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945; 
1946. Pp. 143; 152. (25c. each) 


Canadian Information Service. Information sources in Canada. (Reference Papers, 
no. 20.) Ottawa: Department of External Affairs. [1947.] Pp. x, 42 (multi- 
lith.). A guide to the main sources of information relative to Canada, both 
official and private. 


A catalogue of Canadian manuscripts collected by Lorne Pierce and presented to 
Queen's University. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 164. ($2.50) 


Crombie, J. B. and Wess, M. A. (comps.). Bibliography of Canadiana, 1944. 
Montreal: Sir George Williams College. 1945. (mimeo.) 


Jones, E. D. Manuscripts of Welsh-American interest in the National Library of 
Wales (National Library of Wales journal, II (3,4), summer, 1942, 153-70). 


Murray, Evtste McLeop. A check-list of early newspaper files located in local news- 
paper offices in Western Ontario. (Western Ontario History Nuggets, no. 12.) 
London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial Library. 1947. Pp. 23 (mimeo.). 


Pottarp, LANCASTER. A Pacific Northwest bibliography, 1946 (Pacific Northwest 
quarterly, XXXVIII (2), Apr., 1947, 157-69). Consists of articles on Pacific 
North-West history appearing in periodicals during 1946. 


Stewart, SHEILA I. Statutes, orders, and official statements relating to Canadian 


war-time price controls, 1941-6 (C.J.E.P.S., XIII (1), Feb., 1947, 99-114). 


Toronto Public Libraries (comp.). The Canadian catalogue of books published in 
Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1945. Toronto. 
1947. Pp. 72. 


Wesster, J. C. Catalogue of the John Clarence Webster Canadiana collection 
(pictorial section) New Brunswick Museum. (Catalogue no. 2.) Saint John: 
New Brunswick Museum. 1946. Pp. 377. To be reviewed later. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


Apams, Ertc R. Canada’s art goes “boom” (National home monthly, XLVIII (2), 
Feb., 1947, 12-13, 20-2). Canada is exhibiting an increasing interest in art. 


Ayre, Rosert. Arthur Lismer (Canadian art, IV (2), Mar., 1947, 48-51). A brief 
biography and description of the art of Arthur Lismer. 


Bargeau, Marius. Canadian folk-songs (University of Toronto quarterly, XVI (2), 
Jan., 1947, 183-7). Gives a few samples from the vast hoard of French-Canadian 
folk songs. 


BLANCHET, RosarreE. Un centre artisanal a Claire-Vallée (Paysana, X (1), mars, 
1947, 11-13). 


BrassarD, Francois. La résurrection des chansons d’Acadie (Revue de I’ Université 
Laval, I (3), nov., 1946, 229-31). The nature of Acadian history is conducive to 
the appearance and survival of a rich folklore. 


BucHANAN, Donatp W. (ed.). Canadian painters. Oxford: Phaidon Press. 1945. 
Pp. 25 (illus.). ($9.00) 


Ss 
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Canadian art in Brasil. (Press review.) Rio de Janeiro. 





1945. Pp. 323. 


CHa out, Pierre. Le folklore est lexpression méme de la vie d'un peuple (Canadian 
review of music and art, V (6,7), Dec.-Jan., 1946-7, 17-19). 


Cotpoys, ANDREW. Claude Champagne: A distinguished Canadian composer (Cana- 
dian review of music and art, V (6,7), Dec.-Jan., 1946-7, 14, 28-9). Claude 
Champagne has the distinction of being Canada’s first great interpreter, in terms 
of music, of the vigorous earthy people who inhabit Quebec’s countryside. 


DUCHESNAY-JUCHEREAU, ALIcE. La musique au Canada (Culture, VIII (1), mars, 
1947, 23-6). 


EsCHAMBAULT, ANTOINE d’. L’artisanat au Manitoba frangais (Paysana, IX (11), 
janv., 1947, 6, 20). 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-Marie. Pour un renouveau de l'art sacré au Canada (Mémoires de 
la Société Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, mai, 1946, 23-35). Deals especially with 
church decoration and furnishing. 





Gowans, ALAN. Quebec’s great Baroque churches (Culture, VIII (1), mars, 1947, 


6-12). The Baroque spirit in Quebec has produced for Canada a great heritage 
of church architecture. 









Hout£, Lfopotp. Nos compositeurs de musique (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XL, sec. 1, 1946, 51-9). 


Lécaré, Romain. Le renouveau du conte au Canada francais (Culture, VIII (1), 
mars, 1947, 51-66). 


Lesace, Jutes S. Mélanges: Notes artistiques et propos littéraires. Quebec. 1946. 
Pp. 232 










MacLennan, Hucu. Do we gag our writers? (Maclean’s magazine, LX (5), 
Mar. 1, 1947, 13, 50, 52, 54-5). Mr. MacLennan believes that there are no great 
Canadian novels because Canadians are placid, puritanical, and behind the times. 


Morisset, Gérarv. Le sculpteur Pierre Emond (1738-1808) (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, XL, sec. 1, 1946, 91-9). Pierre Emond was not a great artist, 
but he was a good artisan. 



















Parker, J. Detiste. Beatrice Lennie: A sculptor of the west (Canadian review of 
music and art, V (6,7), Dec.-Jan., 1946-7, 22-4, 50). 





Paut-Crouzet, JEANNE. Poésie au Canada. Paris: Didier. 1946. Pp. 376. 
(300 frs.) 






Ricuarpson, E. P. The arts of French Canada (Canadian art, IV (1), Nov., 1946, 
16-18). French-Canadian arts have “a delicacy of feeling, a douce and refined 
character, which is distinctive.” 


RosItLarD, HYACINTHE-Marte. La condition d’une littérature canadienne-frangatse: 
Son originalité, son humanisme (Lectures, I (5), janv., 1947, 260-40, I (6), fév., 
1947, 321-6). The author believes that “nous aurons une littérature canadienne- 
francaise le jour ot, oubliant de faire canadien et francais, nous viserons d’abord 

et avant tout a créer une oeuvre humaine.” 







Rosins, Joun D. (ed.). A pocketful of Canada. Wood engravings by LAURENCE 
Hype. Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons and Co. Pp. xiv, 434. ($3.00) Reviewed 
on p. 216. 





Roppan, SAMUEL. Writing in Canada (Canadian forum, XXVI (308), Sept., 1946, 
137). “Despite the recognition accorded to Hugh MacLennan and Gwethalyn 
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Graham, writing in Canada on any significant scale must continue to be without 


vitality and perception as long as our society remains afraid, immature and 
colonial.” 


Rooke, Peccy. Folk songs are a living force in any society (Canadian review of 


music and art, V (6,7), Dec.-Jan., 1946-7, 15-16, 29). Quebec folk songs form 
an integral part of Canadian culture. 


SAVARD, FELIX-ANTOINE. Marius Barbeau et le folklore (Revue de I’Université 
Laval, I (3), nov., 1946, 175-84). Address on the presentation of the Léo Parizeau 
medal to Marius Barbeau before the fourteenth meeting of the French-Canadian 
Association for the Advancement of Sciences, October, 1946. 


Scuaus-Kocu, Emire. Eugéne Delacroix et la peinture contemporaine (La revue de 
l'Université Laval, I (9), mai, 1947, 698-706). 


ScHWARTz, Marjorie. Bourgault wood sculpture (Canadian review of music and 
art, V (4,5), Oct.-Nov., 1946, 19, 24-5, 42). The three Bourgault brothers of 


St. Jean Port Joli, Quebec, are carving themselves into a top ranking place among 
Canadian sculptors. 


SHapBoLT, J. L. A report on art today in British Columbia (Canadian art, IV (1), 
Nov., 1946, 4-7, 45). 


Smit, A. J. M. Nationalism and Canadian poetry (Northern review, I (1), Dec.- 
Jan, 1945- 6, 33-42). The author believes that Canadian criticism should recog- 
nize that the claims of nationalism are less important than those of universality, 
and that a cosmopolitan culture is more valuable than an isolated one. 

New Canadian poetry (Canadian forum, XXVI (313), Feb., 1947, 
250-2). An appraisal of two new books of Canadian poetry, As Ten, as Twenty 
by P. K. Page and The White Centre by Patrick Anderson. 


SUTHERLAND, JOHN. The poetry of P. K. Page (Northern review, I (4), Dec.-Jan., 
1946-7, 13-23). An analysis of Miss Page’s poetry which concludes that her 
thinking is Freudian rather than Marxist in origin, and that her intense awareness 
of the conflict between the individual and society leads her to a specialized view of 
the world and accounts in part for her poetic vitality. 
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CANADIAN HistorIcaAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held at 
Laval University, Quebec, on May 29-30, concurrently with the meeting of the 
Canadian Political Science Association. The following papers were read—the 
first two at a joint session of the two associations: “Civil Liberties and Emer- 
gency Powers” by H. McD. Clokie; “Two Ways of Life—the Essence of Our 
Traditions” by A. R. M. Lower; “Recent Views of the Italian Renaissance” by 
K. M. Setton; “La conception de I’histoire chez les historiens contemporains, 
1923-1946” by Marcel Trudel; “The Early Editorial Policy of the Montreal 
Witness, 1846-1856” by J. I. Cooper; “Le Canadien 1806-1810, ou Le journal- 
isme de défensive” by Albert Faucher ; “On the Nature of the Distinction between 
the French and the English in Canada: An Anthropological Inquiry” by Alfred 
G. Bailey; “Royal Commissions and Canadian Agricultural Policy” by V. C. 
Fowke; “The Liberal Party in Alberta, 1905-1921” by L. G. Thomas. 

It was a matter of great regret that Professor H. N. Fieldhouse was pre- 
vented by illness from being present and from preparing a presidential address. 
In his absence Professor F. H. Soward, the vice-president, presided. 

The members who were present greatly appreciated the opportunity of meet- 
ing in Quebec, and the hospitality which was extended in a variety of ways by 
the Rector, Mgr Ferdinand Vandry, and the staff of Laval University. A special 
word of thanks should be recorded for Professor J.-C. Falardeau who was in 
charge of local arrangements. 

The following officers were elected by the Association: President, F. H. 
Soward, University of British Columbia; vice-president, A. Maheux, Laval 
University; English secretary-treasurer, Norman Fee, the Public Archives, 
Ottawa; French secretary, Séraphin Marion, the Public Archives, Ottawa; 
editor of the Annual Report, R. A. Preston, University of Toronto; associate 
editor and chairman of the Programme Committee, G. F. G. Stanley, University 
of British Columbia; members of council to replace those retiring, J.-C. Bonen- 
fant, Quebec; James A. Gibson, Carleton College, Ottawa; D. G. Kerr, Mount 
Allison University; K. M. Setton, University of Manitoba. 

A decision was made that the meeting next year would be held in Van- 
couver. The Royal Society and the Political Science Associations also made 
the same decision so that the pattern of meetings which has developed in recent 
years seems likely to be maintained. It is to be hoped that ways and means 
will be found for assisting as many as possible to attend, and a joint committee 
of the societies is being formed to consider possibilities. It is highly desirable 
that these meetings should from time to time be held elsewhere than in Central 
Canada. 

In this connexion it may be noted that the Council of the Association 
appointed Dr. George W. Spragge of Toronto chairman of a committee on local 
history. Dr. Spragge is treasurer of the Ontario Historical Society. It is the 
intention to appoint provincial or regional members so that contacts may be 
established, and means found of keeping the Association more effectively in touch 
with the activities of provincial and local societies. Through its notes on his- 
torical societies this Review has attempted for a number of years to provide a 
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record of these activities. This will be continued, but something more is needed 
and we hope that Dr. Spragge’s committee will prove to be the answer. 

During the meeting considerable discussion was given to the financial 
problem of the Association. The rising price of printing has substantially in- 
creased the cost of publishing the Annual Report, which is the Association’s 
principal item of expense. In spite of present difficulties, however, the feeling 
of the meeting was against the elimination of the Report or a radical alteration 
of policy at the present time. It was therefore left to the incoming Council to 
explore ways and means of carrying on, and if possible of improving the situa- 
tion, during the next year. 

It is appropriate to mention here that, following the meeting steps were 
taken to institute a more active campaign for both regular and life members. 
Professor James A. Gibson, who has been appointed head of the history depart- 
ment in Carleton College, Ottawa, has consented to act as chairman of a mem- 
bership and financial committee, of which Professors Fieldhouse of McGill, 
Lower of Queen’s, Sage of British Columbia, and Underhill of Toronto, who 
are all past presidents of the Association, will also be members. 

The Association, which has now passed its first quarter century, has gone 
through many vicissitudes and has had to face at all times the serious difficulties 
resulting from the comparatively small number of people actively interested in 
historical work and the great distances separating the various parts of the coun- 
try. The resources of the Association have been very limited. In spite of this 
it has not at any point in the last twenty years shown signs of collapse, and in 
fact has displayed a persistent vitality. Without the annual meetings, which 
have brought people together, historical studies in Canada would today be in 
a much worse condition than they are. The success of the Association has been 
limited, but it has been very real, and there is now much to build on. There is 
at present an expansion of university staffs, archives, and local and provincial 
societies. The potential membership of the Association is increasing, and full 
advantage should now be taken of this opportunity. The Review solicits for 


Professor Gibson and his committee the active support of the Association’s 
members. 


War REcorpDs FoR HIsTorRICAL RESEARCH 


The following letter from the Honourable Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, to Professor H. N. Fieldhouse, president this year of the 
Canadian Historical Association, was read at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation recently held in Quebec. The Association expressed its appreciation 
of the policy outlined by Mr. Claxton and the CANADIAN HIsTorRICAL REVIEW 
is very pleased herewith to give further publicity to the letter in the hope that 
Canadian historians and graduate students will plan to avail themselves of the 
opportunity which is now presented. Mr. Claxton’s generous offer is all the 
more appreciated in view of the difficulties sometimes experienced by historians. 
It is to be hoped that a similar policy will be adopted when possible with regard 
to other documents of recent date. 


The Department of National Defence is anxious that Canadian historians 
should be aware of the nature of the facilities which the Department can offer 
to serious scholars for the study of military subjects. 
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Although arrangements have been made for the preparation and publication 
of official histories of the work of the Canadian armed forces, such histories 
can never be so detailed as to cover every aspect of the greatest enterprises in 
our national history. Canadian historians generally might well give serious con- 
sideration to the possibilities of research in various aspects of the military 
history of our country, and direct the attention of their students towards it. The 
subject, I need hardly say, is almost inexhaustible; yet it has received, until 
lately, less attention from our historians than might perhaps have been expected. 

As you are probably aware, work has recently ceased on the preparation of 
the Official History of the War of 1914-19, and direction has been given that 
the military records of that war are to be made available to qualified historical 
scholars. Arrangements for the disposal of these papers in a manner that will 
best facilitate their use by such scholars are now under discussion. I hope that 
wide use will be made of them. 

With respect to the military records of the War of 1939-45, you will appre- 
ciate that there are a good many considerations which for the present must 
limit access to these papers. It is however my conviction that it is desirable 
that the freest possible approach to them should be granted to historians at the 
earliest practicable dates, and there is no reason why the records in some cate- 
gories should not be opened to scholars at once. The Director of the Historical 
Section of the General Staff (Colonel C. P. Stacey, O.B.E.) now has authority 
to permit, subject to certain normal safeguards, access to war diaries of units 
and formations of the Army to civilian historians engaged in preparing serious 
studies in Canadian military history. I trust that increasing advantage will be 
taken of these facilities as time passes. I hope in particular that members of 
the faculties of Canadian universities will encourage their graduate students 
to undertake research on subjects connected with the military history of Canada 
and the country’s military problems and policies. 

I might also mention the fact that the Crerar German Military Library, a 
comprehensive collection of works in German dealing primarily with German 
military history and related subjects but of general interest to students of 
European history, is now housed at the Department of National Defence and 
will be available for the use of qualified scholars. The National Defence Library 
will also be at their service. 

It is most desirable from every point of view that the people of Canada 
should be in a position to form sound judgments on questions of military policy 
and defence. Nothing can contribute more to the formation of an intelligent 
public opinion on such matters than the publication of historical studies based 
upon careful independent investigation, and I am certain that it would be in 
the interest of the armed forces and of the country at large if our professional 
historians would address themselves actively to these subjects. I should be 
most grateful, accordingly, if you would call to the attention of the members of 
the Canadian Historical Association the assistance which the Department is 
prepared to offer in this connexion. 

Historians interested in the availability of specific records should address 
their inquiries to the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence. The 
Historical Sections of the three services will do everything possible to guide 
and assist members of your Association who may wish to pursue studies touch- 
ing the history of the Canadian armed forces. 
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THE NAvAL Poticy or Sir Rospert BorpDEN 


The CANADIAN Historicav Review has received the following letters with 
regard to Dr. Gilbert Tucker’s article on “The Naval Policy of Sir Robert 
Borden, 1912-14,” which was published in the issue of March last. The first 
letter is by Dr. Eugene Forsey of Ottawa; the second is Dr. Tucker’s reply. 


I 

Mr. Tucker’s intensely interesting article, “The Naval Policy of Sir Robert 
Borden, 1912-14,” twice mentions that Sir Robert considered trying to swamp 
the Senate by adding six extra senators under the provisions of Section 26 of 
the British North America Act. But it says nothing of the attempt actually 
made to add nine extra senators and to increase the maximum under Section 26 
from six to eight, by the proposed amendment to the British North America Act 
in June, 1914. Just after this amendment was defeated in the Senate, Sir Robert 
noted that the Liberals had fifty senators to the Conservatives’ thirty-seven 
(“including vacancies”) ; yet in January he had told Mr. Churchill that it was 
“just possible” that the Government might secure a majority in the Senate 
“before the end of Session.” Six extra senators would not have accomplished 
this; the nine extra regular senators from the West, under the amendment, plus 
the eight extra special ones under the amended Section 26, would. It seems hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the amendment must have figured in Sir Robert’s 
calculations. It would be interesting to know whether his papers contain any 
reference to the point. 

It would also be interesting to know whether they say anything about what 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Harcourt replied when approached about Section 26. 
Mr. Tucker speaks of a communication from Sir Robert to Mr. Churchill, June 
25, 1913, giving reasons why he had not appealed to the country on the Naval 
Bill. When Mackenzie asked for the appointment of extra senators under Sec- 
tion 26, the British Government had laid down the principle that the Section 
would be used only “in the event of an actual collision between the two Houses 
when . . . a difference had arisen of so serious and permanent a character that 
the Government could not be carried on without” the appointments and when the 
extra senators would be enough to produce the desired result. In 1913 or 1914, 
the British Government might have taken the view that the Senate had shown its 
willingness to accept the verdict of the people on the Naval Bill, and that there- 
fore it could not sanction the appointments until Sir Robert had tried a dis- 
solution, secured a mandate, and found the Senate still unyielding. On the 
other hand, it might have accepted as conclusive Sir Robert’s reasons for not 
dissolving, and granted his request accordingly. What those reasons were we 
do not know; what the British Government thought of them we do not know; 
whether it thought they had any bearing on the possible use of Section 26 we 
do not know. Perhaps Mr. Tucker could place us still further in his debt by 
enlightening us on all these points? 


II 
Mr. Forsey’s interest in my article on Borden’s naval policy in the last 
issue of the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REvIEw is much appreciated, and his ques- 
tions are pithy. The one which asks what reply was made to Borden’s informal 
inquiry through the High Commissioner belongs to the class of questions that 
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can be answered factually. Each of the others, however, boils down to the 
difficult problem of human motives. Almost every act is powered by several 
of these. Some no doubt remain unknown to all the agent’s contemporaries, 
and if the psychologists are to be believed, even to himself. A careful estimate 
of motives, based on all the evidence, may therefore be offered as seeming 
probable but nothing more. This rather obvious qualification is intended to cover 
several of the statements which will follow. 

The actual attempt to enlarge the Senate by amending the B.N.A. Act was 
certainly in Borden’s mind as early as January, 1914 (see Borden Memoirs, I, 
ch. 22). I do not think, however, that Borden had any confidence in it as a 
means of removing the obstacle in the way of his naval policy. If he had, it is 
surprising that he neither mentioned it to Mr. Churchill nor attempted to imple- 
ment it more rapidly. Moreover, opposition senators who would have none of 
the Naval Aid Bill were unlikely to destroy their own power to reject that or 
any other measure. 

With these considerations in mind I omitted any reference to attempted 
amendment. This was one of a number of abridgments for the purpose of limit- 
ing the account to article length. Nevertheless the episode ought to have been 
mentioned, and the fact that amendment was in Borden’s mind should also have 
been stated and accorded at least some influence in determining his course. 

Neither among the Borden Papers nor elsewhere have I found any record 
of a reply by members of the British Government to Borden’s informal question 
about special appointments to the Senate under Section 26. This is not sur- 
prising. The question was sent to the Canadian High Commissioner in London 
in a letter dated July 13, 1914 (see foot-note 54 in my article). This letter 
must have reached London almost simultaneously with the outbreak of hos- 
tilities on the continent, and only a week before the British Empire declared 
war. It is therefore likely that Borden’s question was never asked or never 
answered. I agree that an answer, if one was made, even though it would only 
have been an informal opinion, would be interesting. 

Very few statements by Borden, either public or private, made in 1913 or 
1914 on the subject of calling an election on the naval bill, have been recorded. 
In nearly all of them he said no more than that to dissolve Parliament would 
be inadvisable. In a letter to Mr. Churchill, however, dated June 25, 1913 (see 
foot-note 45 in the article), he enumerated his contemporary reasons for 
rejecting that expedient, as follows: (1) the unfortunate effect of an election 
on business in a period of financial stringency; (2) unless a pending redistri- 
bution bill had first been passed, a second election would be necessary within 
two years; (3) even if an election were held, and the government returned 
with an increased majority, there would be no certainty of the Senate’s passing 
the navy bill; (4) the friends of the government throughout the country were 
opposed to dissolution at the behest of the opposition and its Senate majority. 
In 1912 Borden had rejected suggestions that a plebiscite on naval policy should 
be held, on the ground that Parliament already had a mandate to deal with that 
subject, and I think that this is one of the ideas contained in point no. 4 above. 


Tue First PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT YorK, U.C. 


In the John Strachan Letter Book, 1812-1834, a note is given on the 
original legislative buildings in York: they “were of wood, two in number, 
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and the authority quoted is Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto. This has been 
the commonly accepted belief: Scadding, e.g., in his Toronto of Old, p. 26, speaks 
of the buildings as “humble but commodious structures of wood.” It has, how- 
ever, been pointed out to me by Mr. T. A. Reed, to whom I am indebted for the 
following references, that this impression is erroneous. In the second volume 
of Russell Papers, published by the Ontario Historical Society, page 1, there is 
a letter from the Honourable John McGill to Simcoe, dated September 27, 1797, 
stating that “the rafters are up on one wing of the Government House, and that 
in about three weeks the brick work of the other wing will be completed... 
both of them will be . . . fit for the next meeting of the Legislature.” In the 
following December the Honourable Peter Russell, then administrator, wrote 
Simcoe (ibid., p. 37), “the two wings to the Government House are raised with 
brick... . I hope they may be in a condition to receive the two houses of 
Parliament in June next.” In June, John McGill wrote to Simcoe from York 
(ibid., p. 173), “Our Provincial Parliament meets this day in the two brick 
Government Buildings.” Both Russell and McGill were obviously in a position 
to know whereof they spoke. 

The above seems to afford sufficiently conclusive proof that the first parlia- 
ment buildings in York were of brick, and this appears to be corroborated by a 
letter of Strachan in the Letter Book (p. 52). Here Strachan states that “by 
roofing & flooring the two houses formerly used for the Legislative Council 
and house of Assembly the Church [then accommodating the sick and wounded] 
might again be restored to the parish.” If the houses had been wooden rather 
than brick buildings they would have required much more than merely “roofing 
& flooring” to be restored for use. 


GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
Toronto. 


OntTarRIO HistoricAL Society ANNUAL MEETING 


A very successful annual meeting of the Ontario Historical Society was 
held at Trinity College, Toronto, on June 11, 12, and 13. The guest speaker at 
the annual dinner was the Honourable Dana Porter, K.C., Minister of Planning 
and Development, who spoke on the value of local history. At the meetings the 
following papers were read: “The Establishment of Paper-making in Upper 
Canada,” Miss N. L. Edwards; “The Development of the Harbour at Port 
Dover,” Dr. J. A. Bannister; “An Episode in the History of the University of 
Toronto,” Professor D. G. Creighton; “The Carrying Place and the Toronto 
Purchase,” Dr. Percy Robinson; “Report on Century-Held Farms,” Miss Lillian 
Benson; “The Honourable James Crooks,” Mrs. Gerald Marryat; “John 
Strachan,” G. W. Spragge; “Yonge Street in York County,” T. P. Grubbe. 
Two interesting illustrated lectures were given in the evenings: “Upper Canada 
through the Years” by Dr. L. B. Williams, and “Old Toronto” by T. A. Reed. 

Two afternoons were devoted to historic tours. On one afternoon the mem- 
bers visited historic spots in Toronto: the St. John’s Burying Ground, Fort 
York, the Scadding Cabin and the site of Fort Rouillé, and Colborne Lodge, 
and were afterwards entertained at tea by the Women’s Canadian Historical 
Society of Toronto. The following afternoon the members, as guests of the 
York Pioneer and Historical Society, visited Holland Landing and the Sharon 
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Temple, where a description of the Temple, written by the Reverend William 
Fraser in 1834, was read by his grandson, J. Wells Fraser. Afternoon tea at 
the Temple, where the members were the guests of the York Society, brought 
the meeting to a close. The financial report showed a healthy growth in receipts 
and in membership. The Executive Committee elected for 1947-8 is as follows: 
President, George Laidler; first vice-president, John Barnett; second vice- 
president, Miss Jean Waldie; secretary-treasurer, George Spragge; immediate 
past-presidents, George Smith, J. G. Harkness, K.C., G. A. Johnston, K.C., 
George MacDonald, Rev. P. Mayes, R. Thom. 


A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 





The following request for information has been sent to departments of his- 
tory, and archives throughout Canada. It is also printed here to give it still 
wider circulation, and in the hope that it will bring a response from everyone 
who can be of assistance. 

The CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW wishes to print in its September issue 
this year, items of personal information which will be of interest to Canadian 
historians. Such items should include information on appointments, promotions, 
retirements, departmental reorganizations, fellowships, etc. They should be 
sent as soon as possible, and in any case by August 20 at latest. 

Your assistance in replying to this letter will be greatly appreciated. May 
we especially request care in respect of initials, spelling of names, dates, and 
other details. Copy should be typewritten if possible. 

As the REviEw has not recently had a full check of information of this 
kind we should be glad to have any items which have not so far been printed, 
and in particular any with reference to the past year. 

May we also take this opportunity of requesting your co-operation at any 
time in respect of the following, or any other, points which may occur to you: 

(a) Items suitable for the Notes and Comments section; 

(b) Titles for the review section or items for the List of Recent Publica- 
tions which might be missed. Local or privately published items are especially 
important in this connexion; 

(c) Suggestions with regard to articles, documents, or other possible con- 
tributions, including your own. The Review is dependent on an adequate inflow 
of such material; 

(d) A special subscription rate of $1.00 per year is available to graduate 
or undergraduate students. We should appreciate your announcing this, and 
sending in the names of student—or other possible—subscribers. 


Tue Scottish HistoricAL REVIEW 





The Scottish Historical Review has been revived after an interval of some 
twenty years. It was in 1928, with the issue of its hundredth quarterly number, 
that the late Dr. James MacLehose, for twenty-five years its editor and publisher, 
announced that for many reasons it would have to be discontinued. Since that 
time the need for the Review has been increasingly felt and it now once more 
makes its appearance with the old title and format and with an interesting selec- 
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tion of articles including “The Numbers and the Distribution of the Population 
of Medieval Scotland” by Lord Cooper, “The Tacksman and His Holding in 
the South-West Highlands” by Andrew McKerral, and “Scottish Student Life 
in the Fifteenth Century” by Annie I. Dunlop. 

We welcome the revival of this Review and hope that the present biennial 
issues in April and October will soon be increased to three and four a year as 
planned. Articles, notes, and comments for future issues should be sent to 
Professor W. Croft Dickinson, c/o Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Parkside 
Works, Edinburgh, 9, Scotland. Subscriptions may be sent to Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Toronto. 


Tue CANADIAN FRIENDS OF HANSARD 


This Society has begun a campaign to increase the circulation and study of 
the Hansard of the Canadian House of Commons. Anyone may subscribe to 
Hansard for $3.00 a session by writing to the King’s Printer, Department of 
Public Printing and Stationery, Ottawa. Members of the public who are in- 
terested in the work of the Society should communicate with Dorothy A. 


Homuth, honorary treasurer, Canadian Friends of Hansard, 46 Heath St. W., 
Toronto. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


Archives, Séminaire de Québec, Université Laval have published in the 
Revue de l'Université Laval, 1946-7, a series of documents concerning the 
American Revolution. 

Manuscripts received recently include: l’abbé Alexis Poulin: Diary (in 
French); l’abbé P.C. Desrochers: Varia, up to 1947; Jean Langevin: Six 
speeches, 1835-1838; Cercle Laval A.C.J.C. and Société St-Frangois de Sales 
(students societies): Reports; Photographs, from five donors; and Antonio 
Langlais: Various documents (from his lawyer’s office). 

Canadian Officers Club and Institute of Toronto. This year the Institute 
issued two yearbooks containing its Transactions for 1945-6, the second part 
being now in the press. Articles consist of “Select Papers” contributed by 
prominent military officers, and the June issue has been edited by W. J. Ed- 
mondston Scott, M.A., D.Lit., Librarian. Not everyone knows that this 
library stores a unique and comprehensive treasury of historical material. 
Strictly a military reference library of 12,000 volumes and devoted to the 
study of military and naval science, it specializes in regimental histories, of 
which it has now the largest collection in Canada. Other important historical 
collections include the records of Army Divisions, British and Canadian; the 
histories of campaigns and battles in Africa, Asia, and the Americas, besides 
those of Canadian wars here and abroad. Its Army Lists date from 1746, and 
Canadian Militia Acts, lists, regulations, and orders, etc., from about 1800. A 
plentiful supply of service manuals and text-books for the use and instruction 
of Army personnel, from Jack Canuck to Field Marshal, is ready to hand for 
those who make history; and this is supplemented by thousands of old and 
modern works on military science intelligence reports, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, etc., that illustrate mind and method in the shaping of events in the pur- 
suance of national policy. 
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For benefit of antiquary and archaeologist the Institute also treasures a 
museum of arms and armour, medals, badges, equipment, etc., and its halls, 
galleries and stairways are adorned with historic paintings, portraits, prints 
and photographs. 

While the Library primarily serves the needs of officer members within and 
without Toronto, its resources are available to officers anywhere in Canada, as 
well as to non-members for purposes of historical reference. Its shelves are 
arranged on the open access system, and among projects before the Institute 
moves to more commodious premises it is planned to change over to the Dewey 
scheme of book classification in order to bring the Library into line with the 
best repositories of learning in Great Britain and America. 

The Maritime Library Association's spring Bulletin contains an article on 
“Newspaper Treasure in the Maritimes” by Elizabeth H. Morton as well as 
general news of library activities. 

McGill University Library: Leacock Bibliography. Dr. Gerhard R. 
Lomer, librarian of McGill University and director of the Library School, is 
preparing a bibliography of the works of the late Stephen B. Leacock, based 
upon the Norman H. Friedman Collection recently presented to the University. 

National Archives of the United States. The twelfth annual report of the 
archivist of the United States contains accounts of the techniques used in the 
disposal, accessioning, and preservation of records, and also short descriptions 
of the reference service, the Federal Register, and the administrative activities 
of the Archives, all of which will be of interest to Canadians especially those 
connected with archival work. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has published two 
booklets Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage and Pennsylvania at 
War, 1941-1945 which might serve as useful examples for counties interested 
in producing similar records. 

Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The Report of the Archives for 1946 
notes an increased number of persons using the facilities of the Archives during 
the past year. A severe loss was suffered in the death of Dr. J. S. Martell, 
assistant archivist. His successor is Mr. C. Bruce Ferguson. 

The work of classification and cataloguing continues, special attention having 
been given this year to the manuscript files of statutes and amended or rejected 
bills which came before the legislature from 1758 to 1867. The gifts received 
during the year include additional letters and autographs from Dr. William 
Inglis Morse, correspondence and muniments of the late Sir Malachy Daly, 
and a large collection of papers of the late Premier Armstrong. 

The Report also includes in Appendix B a number of dates and documents 
illustrating the final achievement of responsible government, gathered together 
and published in anticipation of the centenary next year. Appendix C is a con- 
temporary description of the southern and western townships of Nova Scotia 
at the end of the eighteenth century written by the Reverend James Monro. 

The University of Toronto Library: The Blake Papers. The University of 
Toronto Library has recently acquired by gift the papers of Edward Blake, 
who was Chancellor of the University from 1873 to 1900. These papers were 
deposited for safe-keeping in the University of Toronto Library by Professor 
George M. Wrong, who was Edward Blake’s literary executor, but they have 
been available for study only by special permission. Professor Wrong has now 
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turned them over to the Library outright, and after they have been accessioned 
and catalogued they will be made available for research students. They contain 
valuable material for the history of the University of Toronto, for the political 
history of Canada during Edward Blake’s leadership of the Liberal party, and 
for the history of the Home Rule movement in Ireland. There are letters from 
many of Blake’s contemporaries, including a long series of letters from Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

The Blake papers are a valuable addition to the manuscript resources of the 
University of Toronto Library, which include the papers of Colonel John Graves 
Simcoe and Mrs. Simcoe, the papers of William Lyon Mackenzie and his son- 
in-law Charles Lindsey (on loan), and the papers of Sir Edmund Walker, who 
was Chancellor of the University in 1923-4. 

University of Western Ontario, Lawson Memorial Library. The issue of 
Western Ontario Historical Notes for March, 1947, has come to hand; also 
numbers 12 and 13 of Western Ontario History Nuggets. The principal in- 
dividual items have been listed in the “List of Recent Publications.” Of parti- 
cular interest is number 12 of the Nuggets which contains a valuable check-list 
of early newspaper files located in local newspaper offices in Western Ontario 
compiled by Miss Elsie McLeod Murray. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Railroad Historical Association is co-operating with the city 
of Lachine and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways in cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of the completion and operation of the 


Montreal and Lachine Railroad, the first railroad on the Island of Montreal. 
In 1936, a similar celebration was held for the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railroad in which the Society participated. President, John Loye; vice- 
president, Donald F. Angus; secretary, S. S. Worthen, 3 Prospect St., West- 
mount, Que.; treasurer, A. O. R. Huddell. 

The Cape Sable Historical Society. The following officers were nominated 
for the present year: president, Mrs. Beatrice Harris; secretary, Miss Belle L. 
Hopkins; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah H. Richan, Barrington, N.S.; 
treasurer, Chesley Trefry. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society is contemplating the publication 
of its first volume of papers which may be printed this year. George Laidler 
and Robert Charlton have successfully reproduced about fifty views of old 
Hamilton, and when completed, the Society will have a permanent album of 
pictures. 

The Society suffered a severe loss in the death on April 2, 1947, of its 
honorary president and co-founder, Charles R. McCullough. His death makes 
a gap in the ranks of eminent local historians in Canada. President, T. Roy 
Woodhouse ; vice-presidents, Miss Freda F. Waldon, George Laidler ; secretary, 
T. Melville Bailey, 134 Florence Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba has published its papers 
for the season 1945-6. The articles are listed separately in the “List of Recent 
Publications.” President, Mrs. R. F. McWilliams; secretary, W. L. Morton; 
treasurer, J. E. Kidd. 
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The Miramichi Historical Society. The activities of the Society last year 
included supervising work done at Wilson’s Point, Miramichi, where Lord 
Beaverbrook is financing a Natural Park as a Memorial to the Miramichi 
pioneers who are buried there. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William Abrams 
were acquired and placed on exhibtion. William Abrams was a ship-builder 
in Miramichi from about 1815 to 1844. Miss Louise Manny of the Society 
made a partial list, with descriptions, of about two hundred ships built in 
Kent County, N.B., which is now being published. 

The Norfolk McCall Society. The president of the Society, Mr. D. T. 
McCall, has published a Genealogy and History of the Norfolk McCall Family 
which contains the results of much careful research in McCall genealogy and 
which will be of interest to members of the family and to those interested in 
genealogical problems. 

Honorary president, Clayton W. McCall; president, D. T. McCall; secretary, 
Miss Harriet Mabee, Simcoe, Ontario. 

La Société Historique des Cantons de l'Est was founded on March 2, 1927 
and has archives located at St. Charles’ College, Sherbrooke, P.Q. The 
officers for the current year are as follows: president, M. le chanoine Napoléon 
Codére; secretary, M. l’abbé Maurice O’Bready, Séminaire Saint-Charles, 
Sherbrooke; treasurer, M. Gaston Genest; archivist, M. l’abbé Hermini Dubuc. 

La Société Historique de Montréal. The following papers were read before 
the Society during 1946: “Un Curé de '37, l’abbé Paquin” by le P. Thomas 
Charland; “Deux Sulpiciens combatifs: MM. d’Urfé et de Fénelon” by l’abbé 
Armand Yon; “Rencontre de Mgr Bourget et de Mgr Mazenod” by le P. Jean-Louis 
Bergevin; “Le Gallicanisme au Canada sous Louis XIV” by l’abbé Lionel Groulx; 
“Les Nantel et les Prévost’’ by l’abbé Elie Auclair; ‘“‘Le vieux Montréal” by 
Gérard Morisset; “L’architecture monastique, de Terracine 4 St-Benoit-du-Lac” 
by Marcel Hamel; “Mgr de Laval a-t-il fait exécuter des Huguenots?” by Dr. 
Gustave Lanctot; ‘Un sculpteur montréalais du XI Xe siécle” by Emile Falardeau. 

During the year, the Society has published Le Centenaire de I’ Histoire du 
Canada de Frangois-Xavier Garneau, edited by Jean-Jacques Lefebvre. The medal 
of the Society has been conferred on Dr. Victor Morin, D.C.L., past president of 
the Royal Society and of the Société Historique, for the whole of his contribution 
to the historical field in Canada. At the annual meeting, the following officers 
were elected: president, Mgr Olivier Maurault; treasurer, Gérard Malchelosse; 
secretary, Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, Librarian, St-Sulpice Library, Montreal, Quebec. 

Thermopylae Club. This Club, formed in November, 1932 in Victoria, B.C., 
is now in its fourteenth year. It meets on the second Wednesday of each month 
at the Naval Veteran’s Club, and talks are given on nautical matters. The 
CANADIAN HistoriIcav REvieEw is indebted for items of information to Major F. V. 
Longstaff, a member of the Club, and also a member of the Society for Nautical 
Research. Major Longstaff has for many years taken a keen interest in naval 
and nautical matters. His address is 50 King George Terrace, Victoria, B.C. 

The United Empire Loyalists’ Association of Canada has increased the value 
of its annual award to the University of British Columbia to $25.00 and a silver 
medal, for the best essay submitted for competition on subjects dealing with the 
United Empire Loyalists and Canadiana in general as approved by the Department 
of History. President, Dean F. M. Clement; vice-president, Mrs, A. M. Merritt; 
recording secretary, Mrs. L. Hooker; corresponding secretary, Miss B. P. Choate, 
3216 Gilpin St., New Westminster, B.C. 
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